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Yes, longer yet milder, i 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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At 
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PAIL MALL GOLD 100's..." 

tar'*20 mg.— nicotine, 1.4 mg. 

Best-selling filter king " 

tar” 21 mg.— nicotine, 1.4 mg. 

01 all brands, lowest .” 

tar” 1 mg.— nicotine, 0.2 mg. 


20 mg."tar"1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AUGUST'72. 




What kind of man 
spends s l,400 for n watch? 



The money isn't im- 
portant. (The fact is, 
most Rolex watches cost 
less than $1 ,400; a few 
cost more.) 

What is important is the 
certain knowledge that 
Rolex gives you your 
money’s worth. 

Your mone y's wo rth in 
performance . Every 
Rolex movement is hand- 
tuned to precision by 
skilled Swiss watch- 
makers. An official 
"Chronometer” rating is 
earned only after indi- 
vidual and exhaustive 
testing by a government 
sanctioned Swiss Institute 
for Chronometer Tests. 

Your money's worth in 
ruggedness . With Rolex. 

this begins with a case carefully carved from a solid 
ingot of gold or stainless steel. The crystal is diamond- 
cut to insure a meticulous match with its case. The 
exclusive Twinlock winding crown double-seals like 
a submarine hatch. All in all, this case makes each 


Rolex virtually impreg- 
nable to just about any 
hazard you force it to face. 

You r mone y's wort hi n 
satisfaction. A Rolex has 
an authority about it. 

You feel it. The world 
recognizes it. It's a badge 
of a special breed of man. 
A man with a zest for 
life, who’s spurred by a 
challenge, with a bit of 
derring-do in his soul. 
Rolex gets high priority 
among sportsmen and 
adventurers and men 
of action the world over. 
Most of the world’s 
heads of state also pick 
Rolex for their personal 
timepiece. 

It’s no wonder that 
people look at you a little 
differently when they see you wear a Rolex. 

Sometimes that’s worth its weight in gold. 

Even SI, 400 worth. 

Write for free color brochure. American Rolex Watch 
Corporation, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10036. Dept. N 


ROLEX 


The Rolex Oyster Day-Dale: a 30-jewel, self-winding 
chronometer (with day available in IS languages) 
in 18 kt. gold, S1.400 with bracelet #8385. Also in 18 kl. 
white gold or platinum. 



( hvning one is almost us satisfying as making one. 



Duofold 2-Iayer underwear is the first and foremost in cold 
weather comfort. And for good reason, too. Duofold's world- 
famous lightweight full stretch 2-layer construction. Next to 
your skin, there’s a layer of 100% 
soft combed cotton for no-wool- 
itch and absorption. Then, a 
/ thin layer of air for insula- 
tion. And finally, an outer 
layer of wool, cotton and nylon 
that retains heat and trans- 
fers body moisture from the 
inner layer to the outer 
layer where it evapo- 
rates away from the 
r skin. You stay warm. 

Never chilled. Duofold 
retains its shape, is shrink resistant 
and provides outstanding warmth and com- 
fort for anyone who has any reason to be out-of-doors. 






f irst in colil weather comfort. Shirts. 
Lomjics and l Inions — at all better stores. 


Acoltoblr Oi'rbui I ««!.. Munimif. Qui-Int 

I Duofold. Int l‘>72 


duofold 


2-Layer underwear 

DUOFOLD INC. MOHAiVK N.Y 
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Next week 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL re- 
opens with the traditional cast 
of characters called UCLA — 
and a play entitled Freshmen 
Eligible. First-year students 
will turn rankings upside down 
before the season ends, writes 
Curry Kirkpatrick, but will not 
afiect the Bruins, who may be 
the best college team ever. 
There is a gallery of some 
coaches who make the game 
go, plus scouting reports on 
the top 20 teams, the best of 
the rest, small colleges, junior 
colleges and, finally, a picture 
in motion by Joe Jarcs of tire- 
less Bill Bcrtka, the country's 
busiest scout. Along with 
the usual news and features 
from the other sports fronts. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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With a Delco Energizer/ST, 
you can leave the baking soda 
in the kitchen. 


If you’ve never seen a battery that 
looks like this one, you’ve never seen a 
Delco Energizer/ST, The ST is unique. We 
moved the terminals to the side and 
recessed them into the casing. The cables 
screw right in and seal themselves. The 
ST is designed to prevent power-robbing 
corrosion and reduce terminal cleaning. 
Anyone who has cleaned terminals with 
the baking soda sputtering knows there 
are better ways to spend time. 

Did someone mention 
power? That's what all Ener- 
gizers are known for: that 
instantaneous burst of power 
for reliable starting. Even in 


The more 
the more you' 


you know, 


II want Delco 


extremes of heat or cold. And without cor- 
rosion in its way, the ST's blast of power 
comes through sweet and strong. Time 
after time. 

Who's got the ST? The man at the 
Delco sign— there are thousands and thou- 
sands of outlets handling Delco batteries 
nationwide. 

The cable and connector kits to adapt 
current and older model cars to the Delco 
Energizer/ST are also avail- 
able through these outlets. 
So have the Delco man tell 
you all about the Energizer/ 
ST's tough design and con- 
struction. And get it. 
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On page 81 you will find Edwin 
Shrake's account of the Monzon-Bris- 
coc fight in Buenos Aires, the second— 
and perhaps second most interesting 
fight held in that city recently, the other 
being Shrake’s with a guy in a wa- 
terfront saloon. Last month, in the 
course of his investigation of Monzon's 
early life, Shrakc happened to place 
his spectacles upon a bar. A moment 
later he was both surprised and dis- 
appointed to sec someone walking off 
with them. As Shrakc functions better 
when he can see. he gave chase, a scuf- 
lle ensued and two Argentine policemen 
materialized to take him off, a gun in 
his stomach, to the local calaboose. 
After two days there with no food, he 
managed to sneak out a message via a 
Portuguese mariner to Photographer 
Roy DcCarava. DeCarava called the 
Time bureau, the bureau called a law- 
yer and the lawyer sprang Shrake in 
time to finish the Monzon profile (SI. 
Oct. 30). 

The anecdote is disturbing, but the 
reaction around here was a rush of nos- 
talgia and a rash of "Do you remem- 
bers?" There was the time Whitney 
Tower got thrown in the pokey in Lex- 
ington, Ky. before the Derby for a 
"driving infraction," if that is what 
you call dozing off and zipping across 
a grass divider, crossing two on-com- 
ing lanes and jumping a ditch to stop 
inches short of a Calumet Farm fence. 
It took Admiral Gene Markey of Cal- 
umet and Leslie Combs of Spendthrift 
Farm to spring Whit in time for 
him to write his Derby preview. And 
then there was the time Coles Phin- 
izy was arrested along with Ginny 
Kraft and her husband for diving in 
January under the ice of a New 
York City reservoir— "You don't scu- 
ba dive in New York City's drinking 
water, buddy." And the year that Pho- 
tographer Neil Leifer was arrested in 
Louisville for setting up his strobes 
and cameras in what a cop said was 
the wrong place at the NCAA bas- 
ketball finals. "I got out minutes be- 
fore the game and shot Lew Alcindor 
for a cover." Leifer remembers. 



Typically, journalistic confronta- 
tions with the law arise when a po- 
liceman says, "You can't go in [or 
over, or up] there" to a stubborn jour- 
nalist who is going to go in. or over, 
or up there. More often than not the 
journalist has authorization, a fact 
which can be more annoying than 
soothing to a zealous cop. "It was just 
the usual thing.” says Photographer 
Jerry Cooke of the time an Italian po- 
liceman shoved him off an Alp at Cor- 
tina. "Then, in Chile, they didn't let 
me go where I felt I had a right to go. 
and since there were so many of them, 
I called them Fascists, whereupon one 
of them spat upon me and they banned 
me from the slope. They said I was 
impugning the honor of the Chilean 
army." 

Thus it is that a managing editor 
sleeps as a mother sleeps, with an ear 
cocked for the voice of her babe, only 
his ear is cocked for the sound of the 
telephone and a voice out of the night 
saying it needs bail. 

Lest the reader think that the SI 
masthead is naught but a list of names 
transplanted from police blotters the 
world over, let it also be known that 
Barbara La Fontaine is an honorary 
game warden of the state of Wyoming. 
Jack Olsen was for some time a dep- 
uty sheriff in Colorado and Walter ("I 
knocked a few heads") Bingham was 
a grammar school crossing guard. 
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OLDS CUTLASS SALON. 
IN THE GRAND 
TOURING TRADITION. 


The interior has the look of corduroy and rear anti-sway bars, high-rate 
velour The seats are much like easy rear arm bushings and steel-belted radial 
chairs. And the front two recline at tires— it's a sophisticated system for 
the turn of a dial. As in many negotiating curves, bumps and dips, 

imported touring sedans Cutlass Salon. 

It's powered by our famous It's a new kind of 4-door sedan 

Rocket 350 V8 with 4-barrel carb. for the driving enthusiast . And we 
Front disc brakes are standard. And think you'll find it a lot like an ‘ 
so is the console, which houses the expensive European touring sedan, 
shifter, change tray and two storage except for two things, 
compartments. It's priced much less. 

Salon handles much like classic And it’s built in the U.S.A. 

European touring sedans. With front Oldsmobile. Always a step ahead. 


CUTLASS SALON BY OLDSMOBILE. 


ITS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER CUTLASS. 

IN MANY WAYS, ITS LIKE A EUROPEAN TOURING SEDAN. 

THE INTERIOR MAKES YOU WANT TO SIT DOWN AND RELAX. 
THE ENGINE MAKES YOU WANT TO GET UP AND GQ 
T HE SU S PENSION LETS YOU DO BOTH 


SHOPWALK 

Promise her anything — but give her a 
couple of shares of the Milwaukee Bucks 


T he Jack Kent Cookes and Lamar Hunts 
own the lion's share of most sports op- 
erations, but a dozen or so franchises have 
cut the public in for a piece of the action 
and more arc expected to follow suit. 

Fans with a yen to sit in on annual meet- 
ings as well as home games can buy stock 
in the New England Patriots, Toronto Ma- 
ple Leafs, Montreal Canadicns, Vancouver 
Canucks, Atlanta Braves, Baltimore Orioles, 
Chicago Cubs, San Francisco Giants, Cleve- 
land Cavaliers, Milwaukee Bucks and Se- 
attle SuperSonics. The Harlem Globetrotters 
also are publicly owned, while some other 
teams among them the New York Knicks, 
Rangers and Yankees- arc subsidiaries of 
publicly held corporations. 

In some cases, the stock is hard to get. Al- 
though the Green Bay Packers went public- 
in 1949 when a group of Wisconsin res- 
idents raised S125.000 to bail the team out 
of a financial crisis, today the club's 
4,738'/i shares are held by 1,698 individuals 
w ho rarely trade. Only three shares changed 
hands in 1971, each to a director of the 
club, and none at all were traded this year. 

Wall Street is convinced that the leisure 
industry will be one of the big growth ar- 
eas of the '70s, but there are other things 
for potential investors to consider. Major 
league sports are undergoing serious scru- 
tiny by Congress and the courts, which 
means uncertainty and risk. Costs are 
mounting. So arc salaries. And victory and 
defeat arc important stock-market consid- 
erations. "When we win six in a row.” says 
Atlanta Braves President Bill Bartholomay, 
"our stock can run to 40. When we lose six 
in a row it can drop to 20." 

But even box-office success doesn’t auto- 
matically mean a market winner. As a pen- 
nant contender, the Chicago Cubs boosted 
earnings to a hefty $473,934 in '71, but their 
stock, now selling at around 600, is far below 
its high of 1. 000. A division championship 
helped the San Francisco Giants lift their '71 
earnings to S29. 1 1 a share, after a S69.94 per- 
share loss in ’70, but the common stock of 
the parent National Exhibition Company 
now meanders around at about 500 vs. a peak 
of 1,100 in 1962. Oriole stock, up to 34 in 
1966, now sells for 14 or so, and was not 
much higher during 1971, a banner — or pen- 
nant — year. All of which is easy enough to 
understand: what with attendance problems 
and militant ballplayers, investorsjust aren't 
turned on by the outlook for baseball. 

Football is easier to get bullish about, 
but with Pete Rozellc opposed to public own- 
ership stock-market candidates are hard to 
find. In fact, the only available stock is in 
the Patriots, who sold 120,000 shares to 
continued 


MEIER'S 



Meier’s of Ohio is proud to offer another first from The 
Ohio Valley. 

In 1825 Nicholas Longworth presented his fine sparkling 
CATAWBA WINE, the first champagne to be produced 
in the United States. 

Now from the depth of our wine cellars at Silverton, we 
offer a new delightful sparkling white wine — OHIO 
STATE SPUMONTE. 

Taste it to enjoy the remembrance of the fine wines 
from the hills of the Canelli Area. Spumonte blends the 
fine aroma and fruitiness of our fine Ohio State white 
wine grapes. 

Meier's Wine Cellars Inc., Silverton Ohio 45236 
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HOWARD 

TOMB 



He works with the 
personal touch 

"Howard’s like a business partner," 
says a friend. "You know, an inside 
consultant. A guy who takes an in- 
terest in me, my company, and my 
family. And I’ve noticed his clients 
all become his friends." 

Howard Tomb. Business partner to 
the leaders in Cincinnati's business 
and professional community. Why? 

For thirteen years, Howard has of- 
fered a unique personal planning 
service. He plans a client’s financial 
future in terms of individual needs 
and objectives. And his recommen- 
dations are personalized for each 
client. Pension and profit-sharing 
programs. Group insurance. Stock 
redemption. Buy/sell agreements. 
Key-man insurance. All are consid- 
ered. 

Howard serves his clients well. So 
well that at Connecticut General he 
holds a well-deserved seat on the 
prestigious Executive Committee. An 
honor reserved for the company's 
top six agents. 

Howard's address is 431 Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chances 
are if you meet him, you'll be friends 
for life. 

At Connecticut General, we do 
things a little differently. Thanks to 
people like Howard. 




ttx. 



CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Hartford 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


SHOPWALK continued 

the public in 1961 when the team was part 
of the AFL and enmeshed in financial dif- 
ficulties. "We could have played our games 
in a phone booth in those days,” says a 
Pats director. A new stadium, TV money 
and higher attendance have changed all that, 
and Pats stock reflects it. Originally sold at 
5, it now goes for 14. 

In hockey, the securities action is dom- 
inated by three Canadian operations and 
one U.S. newcomer. Canadian Arena Com- 
pany, which owns the Canadicns and minor 
league Nova Scotia Voyageurs, has 1 ,025,000 
shares outstanding, 42 ' of them publicly 
owned; the stock, traded on the Montreal 
Exchange, ranged from a low of 1 1 Vi a 
high of !7Vi. Maple Leaf Gardens, owner 
of the Maple Leafs, has risen from a low of 
7 in 1962 to fluctuate between 28 and 54; 
along the way it hit a high of 37. North- 
west Sports Enterprises, which owns the 
Vancouver Canucks and Seattle Totems, 
earned a tidy $610,720 in '71, nearly three 
times its ‘70 return, and sells at around 61 / 2 . 
Rounding out the roster is Sports Associates, 
a U.S. firm which sold 130,130 shares to 
the public at 31/2 last January and which 
has a franchise- the New Haven Niglu- 
hawks— on the AHL ice this season. 

One major league basketball franchise is 
buried in a publicly held corporate struc- 
ture. the Knieks (Madison Square Garden 
Corp.). Three other clubs arc on their own. 
Cleveland's Cavaliers, which hit the market 
with 400,000 shares at 5 in 1970, now sells 
at around 4 Vi despite an improved record 
and S325.000 in up-front TV money. First 
Northwest Industries of America, owner of 
the Seattle SupcrSonics. sells for about 5, 
down fromanalltimc high of 1 1. The stock's 
decline probably reflects what the team calls 
an "extraordinary nonrecurring charge," 
otherwise known as Spencer Haywood. 
(Two other "nonrccurrirg charges," the 
ABA's Jim McDaniels and John Brisker, 
have also joined the club.) The Milwaukee 
Bucks, which went public at 5 in 1968, arc 
now fetching about 8 l A< mainly because of 
the presence of Karecm Abdul-Jabbar. 

Over the years, several other clubs have 
toyed with the idea of going public. The Bal- 
timore Bullets filed a 25-pagc prospectus w ith 
the SEC in 1969, then withdrew the proposed 
offering when the stock market fell out of 
bed. I.ast fall Texas Sports Investments, par- 
ent of the Houston Rockets, announced 
plans to sell 300,000 shares of common stock, 
but its offering has been postponed, pending 
a resolution of the team's on-court and box- 
office difficulties. And today, the Minnesota 
Fighting Saints of the new WHA are taking 
steps toward a public offering there is al- 
ready a waiting list of buyers. 

All in all, the best investment rule for 
sport is probably, as usual. Wall Street's 
oldest: caveat empfor. 

— Lawrence A. Armour 


Goodbye winter doldrums. 
Hello computer games. 


One of the greatest ways to spend a winter evening (or morning 
or afternoon for that matter) since the invention of television. 


Computamatic Football 


Computer Vegas 


Computer Horseracing 


All of the fun and 
i ^ excitement of being 
captain of your own 
^ team — but without 
w, . the bruises. Offense 

jff %y \\ prog rams the play 

£? (Vi> the defense sets up 
the strategy to counter- 
act the move. Activate the board 
and the action begins. Instantly 
the board shows gains, losses, 
completed passes, interceptions 
— it’s fast action excitement for 
any quarterback. 

Batteries included. $34.95 


Try to break the 
bank. Computer 
jpt, Vegas gives you 

: [-)i ' j V the action and 

■\ ' v -'f realism of an actual 

iiuSL Las Vegas craps 




game. Electronical- 
ly duplicates the 
odds of rolling any given number 
with dice. It’s exciting fun for the 
family, or for a neighborhood 
party. Comes with chips and 
over $4,000,000 in play money. 
Operates on 

110 VAC. $34.95 


Now you can have the 
sport of kings right in 
your living room. Flat 
track racing, sprints or 
steeplechases — the 
"house" sets the odds 
then the Computerized 
board programs the 
race. A family game that can be 
enjoyed by all ages. Comes com- 
plete with chips and play money. 
Operates on 
110 VAC. 

$34.95 


;. ' - -i -f 



As a gift, or for yourself, Computer Games oiler many years of fun. The accurate programming of the solid state circuitry assures 
realistic play results in every Computer Game that you purchase. 


Look lor Computer Game* in these stores. 


Michigan 

Lansing 

Kalamazoo 

Birmingham 
Battle Creek 
Port Huron 
Jackson 
Detroit 


Grosse Point Farms 


Jones Gifts & Stationery Inc. 

Toy & Hobby Shop 
Martin Games, Inc. 

Meyers Toy 
Sport Shop 
Jacobson Stores. Inc 
Punch & Judy Toyland 
Epps Sporting Goods 
Crowley Milner 
Punch & Judy Toyland 


Indiana 

Fort Wayne 


Indianapolis 

Evansville 


William H Block 
Ed Schocks 
The Bicycle Center 


Wisconsin 

Milwaukee The Boston Store 
Green Bay H C Piange Co. 


Ohio 

Holland 

Columbus 

Cleveland 


Fun Fair. Inc 
Juvenile Stores 
Lazarus 
Hall Bros Co. 
The May Co. 


Akron O Neil's St< 

Dayton Pike's 

Cincinnati Shillitos 


Minnesota 

Minneapolis Dayton s 
Rochester Daytons 

St. Paul Dayton's 


Missouri 

Si. Louis Famous Ban 
Stix 

Baer & Fuller 
Kansas City Gateway Toys 


Illinois 

Elmhurst Dispcnsa & Son, Inc 
Wheaton Toys & Things 
Chicago Marshall Field Co 
Evanston Happy Hobbies 
Wilmette Games Imported 
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Koehlingers 




Wrap someone you love in Black Velvet. 
Give them drums of it. 





Where the deer and the antelope play 


Sangre de Cristo Ranches. Midway between Denver and Albu- 
querque. Where the Kit Carson Trail meets the Navajo Trail in 
beautiful Southern Colorado. 

Big country. Wide open spaces. Majestic mountains surround- 
ing green hillsides of the sleepy San Luis Valley. Rugged, yet 
serene. Crisp, clean air, scented with sagebrush and pine. 

You can own land here. Leg-stretching, five-acre minimums. 
Land for ranches. For vacations. Retirement. For settling down 
and getting away from it all. For long term investment. To leave 
to your kids and for them to leave to theirs. 

This is good land. Land you can see for yourself. Land you can 
stand on and dig into. It’s a subdivision of the gigantic. 260 
square mile Forbes Trinchera Ranch. Forbes Inc., publishers of 
Forbes Magazine and owners of Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc. 
acquired the Trinchera Ranch some years ago. One of the 
oldest of the remaining big ranches in America, it ranks among 
the best known hunting preserves for deer, elk, game birds 
and other wildlife. 

Located near the intersection of U.S. Route 160 and Colorado 
Highway 159 just outside Fort Garland, Colorado, Sangre de 
Cristo Ranches are spread over thousands of rolling acres 
which rise to the towering mountain peaks of the Trinchera 
and Mount Blanca. 


Since Forbes Inc. began offering this section of its big ranch 
for homesites, thousands of people have come from all over 
the nation to see this magnificent land, to purchase their own 
Sangre de Cristo Ranch. 

Important guarantees backed by Forbes Magazine's distin- 
guished reputation have contributed much to this success 
story. Every investor is double protected: he has twelve months 
after his first payment during which he can — and is urged — to 
visit his ranch. And if it doesn’t fully meet expectations, he 
can have all payments promptly refunded. Or if he simply 
changes his mind within sixty days of making his first payment, 
his money will be returned promptly. 

You can own part of this breathtaking land for just $50 month- 
ly. With no interest or carrying charges, the total cost of these 
five-acre ranches is just $5,000. Other Sangre de Cristo ranch 
sites are available on comparable terms at prices ranging from 
$3,500 to $7,500. This offer presents a wonderful opportunity 
for long term investment in the great southwest. 

For complete details on these ranches, without obligation and 
with the assurance that no salesman will call on you, mail the 
attached postpaid card to: Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO! 


A DIVISION OF FORBES MAGAZINE 


A itotement and offering ttatemonl hat been filed with the Deportment 0 | Stale ol the Slate ol New York. The filing doei not contlilute approval 
of the tolo or leote or offer for tale or leote bv the Department of Stale or anv officer thereof or that the Deporlmont of State hoi in any wov 
patted upon the meritt of tuch offering. A copy of the offering tlolement it available, upon requetl, from the tubdivlder. NYA 72-833 



Teach him to dial ”0” 
and he’ll always have a friend. 


Of all the important things your child should 
learn, there's one he should learn right away. 

That's how to dial “O” when he needs help in 
a hurry and doesn’t know the number. Because 
the telephone operator is a friend who wants to 
help and, what's more important, can help in an 
emergency. 

It's important. It may even be critical. 
Because a frightened, crying child’s ability to 
dial “O" could save a life. Your child’s life. 

Maybe yours. 

Tell your child not to be afraid to call. After 
all, 100,000 times a day, the sick, the injured 
and the frightened dial “O” for help. 

We know handling emergency calls is too 
important a job to learn it on the job. So our 
operators learn in practice sessions, where they 
receive simulated calls. How to get an ambulance. 
How to alert the fire department. How to 
contact medical help. 

Our operators not only learn how to get the 
right help in a hurry but, what's more, they know 
the incalculable value of staying on the line, 
reassuring the caller until that help arrives. 

Of course, the extra time and training that 
operators receive in order to handle emergency 
calls costs extra money. But it’s worth it. 

Because you know there’s always help on the 
other end of your telephone line if you dial “0!* 

AT&T and your local Bell Company. 



Give us an idea 
worth listening to. 

We’ll give you a 
few million listeners. 

And $ 1,000 in cash. 



"/ dig being a lady. I still like to have 
my door opened and my cigarette lit. 
so I can't go all the way with libera- 
tion. I don't believe that my husband 
should mop the floors and do the 
dishes, because it just doesn't suit him." 

Karen Kozek, Los Angeles. Cal. 


We're the people who make 
TRACS 

TRACS are new blank tape cas- 
settes. That play back any origi- 
nal sound you want to record — 
from music to the spoken word — 
with full fidelity. But sell at a 
price that's a lot lower than other 
quality cassettes, 

Maybe you've heard our new 
radio commercials. 

The ones where people sound 
off about what's bugging them 
Or what's making them happy 
Or whatever they think is worth 
listening to. 

We may not always agree with 
the opinions in our commercials. 
But we broadcast them because 
we think every good idea ought 
to be heard. 

Yours included 
If you've got a new idea of 
your own, or if you've got a reac- 
tion for or against an opinion 
you've heard in one of our com- 
mercials, we'd like to hear it 
First, get full contest rules and 
information from your TRACS 
dealer, or by writing to the ad- 
dress below. Then record your 
comment or opinion on a TRACS 


cassette and send it to us. 

You'll save money when you 
buy the cassette, because TRACS 
cost so much less than other 
quality cassettes. 

You won't lose money when 
you send it in, because we'll 
send two new TRACS Cassettes 
right back So everybody who 
enters is a winner 

And if our judges select your 
idea for one of our coast-to- 
coast commercials, you could 
find yourself talking to a few 
million people 
With a thousand bucks in 
your pocket. 



See your TRACS dealer for 
complete details and official 
entry blank, or write to 
TRACS "IDEAS" P.O. Box 140 
Gardena, California 90248 









Delta is an air line run by professionals. 

Like Eleanor Doble, Stewardess. 

She walks over 5 miles on a typical 
flight. She hangs your coat, offers you a 
pillow, comes around with magazines, 
briefs you on safety procedures, brings 
you your choice of drinks, serves your meal, 
pours your wine, answers your questions, helps 
your children, refills your coffee cup, points out 
landmarks, takes your tray and brings you 
your coat. And she takes it all in stride. 

Delta is ready when you are. 


THE FIRESTONE ALL POSITION 
TOWN & COUNTRY. 

“THEY SAY ALMOST NOTHING WILL 
STOP IT. AND THEY'RE RIGHT." 



"I travel the Rooky 
Mountains selling ski fashions 
I drive alone except for my dog 
Tracy, and the snows I hit are 
enough to make a grown man 
cry! Firestone found out about all 
the winter driving I do and put 
four of their All Position Town 
& Country tires on my car for me 
to test. I've been over all kinds 
of mountain roads with them- 
through blizzards, drifting snows, 
the worst Wyoming can throw 
at you. And no problems. I'd say 
Firestone tires with those three 
separate tread sections and all 
those studs* are great! 

Bettie Simms, Ski Representative 
Jackson Hole. Wyoming 

Get a free ice scraper. 
Just visit any Firestone 
Dealer or Store. 

“Firestone 

The people tire for winter 


YOU GO THROUGH ICE. MUD OR 
SNOW OR WE PAY THE TOW! 



Available lor u S and most imported cars- 
‘Studs optional where laws allow 


There’s a good chance you’ll earn over 
half a million dollars in your lifetime. 

How much of it will you dribble away? 



You’re a success. You know it. And you know 
you’ll probably earn at least half a million 
dollars in your lifetime. 

Great: with one reservation. Earn- 
ing all that money is one thing. Handling it 
properly is quite another. 

To handle half a million dollars 
properly, you’d have to do some pretty care- 
ful thinking. To keep from dribbling it away, 
you’d have to do some smart planning. You’d 
have to be part lawyer, part accountant, part 
investment counselor, and part insurance 
specialist. 

Since you probably don't have all 
these skills, Phoenix Mutual has developed a 
Personal Analysis Service to help you plan 

t _ ... finances. Called P.A.S. for short, our 

service is designed to provide you with a complete, comprehensive analysis of your 
financial condition and future goals. All without charge to you, because that’s how 
we make friends and customers. 

P.A.S. works very simply. You start with a confidential interview with a 
Phoenix Mutual agent, who’s also a Registered Representative of Phoenix Equity 
Planning Corporation. Information about your financial condition is forwarded 
to Hartford where a team of specialists, assisted by computers, prepare a 15-page 
personal financial analysis. 

In it. we outline your total assets and liabilities: we consider your capital 
needs now and when you retire; and we suggest how much of your income should 
go into savings, how much into insurance, and how much, if any, into investments. 

When we tell you all this, we also spell out the possible risks and rewards. 
When our thinking’s been done, and when your thinking’s been done, the decision 
is completely up to you. 

After all, it’s your half million dollars. And the way you handle it, or 
dribble it away, will affect you and vour family for the rest of your lives. 


Write: Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., Phoenix Mutual. 
Dept. lH,One American Row, Hartford, Conn. 06115 PicK OUT bt*ainS. 



New Chevelle Malibu. It has more room inside. 


With the addition of a 
little more space, our 1973 
Chevelle is even more 
comfortable than our 1972 
Chevelle. 

In the front seat, more arm 
and elbow room. In the back, 
slightly more head room and 
nearly 3 V 2 extra inches for 
legs. 

But we added more than 
inches. 

A new improved front 



bumper system. Double- 
panel steel roof. Front disc 
brakes. A power ventilation 
system. More glass for im- 
proved visibility. 

There's a new wide-stance 
chassis design. And we've 
improved the suspension. Be- 
lieve us, the ride is fantastic. 

No, don't believe us. Try 
us. At your neighborhood 
Chevrolet dealer's. 

Please. 


Malibu Colonnade Hardtop Sedan at the Old Rhinebock Aerodrome. 80 miles north ol New York City. 


GM 



Chevrolet 





The-Coi 

frorr 

It comes in the l< 


You can look at The-Comfort-f 
any way you like: solids, text 
and patterns. Keep looking, too, 
cause our solids, textures and 
terns keep changing. That’s all \ 
change, though. We wouldn't 1 
per with the naturally comfort 
C-Band* collar, the contoured t 
or the luxury of the extra long s 
tails. That's how The-Comfort-f 





ort- Shirt 
ears. 

ou’re looking for. 

s its comfort. The Perma-Prest® 
tured woven fabrics of Fortrel® 
yester and cotton stay easy to 
e for. Something else stays the 
ne, too . . . Sears value. You'll find 
5-Comfort-Shirt and gotogether 
; at most Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
res or through the catalog. 
5-Comfort-Shirt and all that goes 
h it at Sears The-Men’s-Store. 





scorecard 

Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


A LITTLE CLOUD 

The decline of fan enthusiasm for pro- 
fessional hockey that was glaringly ev- 
ident in preseason exhibition games 
(Scorecard, Oct. 16) is seeping into reg- 
ular-season sales, too. At any rate, the 
National Hockey League is having a bit 
of trouble getting rid of tickets. Even 
such cold beds of hockey as Boston, 
Montreal and Toronto have noticed the 
trend. Boston still has its routine sell- 
outs. but whereas in past years all scats 
were sold days in advance, tickets to a 
game a few Sundays ago between the 
Bruins and the New York Islanders were 
still available two hours before facc-olT. 
In Toronto, where Maple Leaf Gardens 
has been sold out solid for a quarter of 
a century and a spare ticket was a col- 
lector’s item, as many as 400 seals have 
been put on sale the day of a game. Mon- 
treal has had gaps of empty seats at the 
Forum, and otlicials there were talking 
about package deals in which a buyer 
must purchase tickets to three or four so- 
so games in order to get one fora ‘'good” 
game. 

No one is sure whether the slight sag 
is the result of inroads made by the World 
Hockey Association, the deflating effect 
of the Russia-Canada hockey series or 
simply the inevitable result of overex- 
pansion. Whatever the cause, it is enough 
to make hockey executives sit up and 
take notice. 

WHAT ALEX SAYS 

Alex Hawkins, the television announcer 
who had a reputation for being blunt 
and outspoken when he played for the 
Baltimore Colts a few years back, did 
not have anything to say about hockey 
when Sportswritcr Bill Tanton inter- 
viewed him in Baltimore recently, but 
he did say, “All pro sports are in trou- 
ble. There arc too many teams, too many 
players, too many general managers, too 
many coaches." He felt there was a def- 
inite decline in interest. “There used to 
be a banner flying at the stadium at all 
Colt games,” he recalled. “It said, ‘We 


Love Our Colts.* You don’t see that ban- 
ner anymore. And Baltimore is not the 
only place where fans are becoming in- 
different. I broadcast a game in New Or- 
leans where they announced a crowd of 
65,664. They had that many tickets sold, 
but there were only about 45.000 peo- 
ple there. People don’t feel the way they 
used to about sports and athletes.” 

Warming to his theme, Hawkins went 
on: “The most destructive force in pro 
football today is the Players’ Associa- 
tion. There was a time when we needed 
the association to get salaries up to a de- 
cent level. But it has outlived its use- 
fulness. Athletes today arc just a bunch 
of guys going to work. That’s the es- 
sence of the problem: players have to 
decide whether they want to be union 
men or heroes. The public wants he- 
roes, but these guys take it too lightly.” 

OLD LEMON 

Bob Lemon was fired by the Kansas 
City Royals for being too old (Score- 
card, Oct. 16), and the Employment 
Standards Division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor said it was going to see 
if there had been a violation of the Age 
Discrimination in Employment Act. For 
all you Bob Lemon and Department of 
Labor fans, there has been a happy end- 
ing. During the World Series. Lemon 
was made a “special assignment" scout 
for the Royals. “He was rehired at the 
same salary he was making as manager," 
says Rex Wayman, area director of the 
Employment Standards Division, “so we 
simply have dropped the issue.” An un- 
sour Lemon said, “I didn't really ever 
leave the organization. I'm very happy 
the way things turned out.” 

DERIVATIONS 

When Arthur B. (Mickey) McBride died 
last week at 85, older pro football fans 
recalled that the man who founded the 
Cleveland Browns in the mid-’40s was 
responsible for introducing a now fa- 
mous term to the lexicon of sport. When 
McBride ran the Browns, he was also 


president of the Yellow Cab Company 
in Cleveland. Players not on the active 
roster whom Coach Paul Brown want- 
ed to keep around for emergencies were 
often put to work driving McBride’s 
cabs. Thus the term “taxi squad.” 

iARRIBA, ARRIBA! 

Chile's national basketball team is on 
tour in the \J.S. at the moment, and if 
you arc wondering what a South Amer- 
ican basketball team looks like, it looks 
tired. The Chileans, who arc coached 
by Peace Corps volunteer Dan Peterson, 
former head coach at Delaware, arc fol- 
lowing a schedule that calls for 36 games 
in 39 days. Their itinerary takes them 
from Delaware through Maryland, New 
Jersey. Pennsylvania, the Carolinas. up- 
state New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Michigan, Ohio, 
Nebraska. Texas, New Mexico, Utah, 
back to North Carolina, upstate New 
York and Pennsylvania again and, final- 
ly, to Miami. The players range in age 



from 19 to 33. By the time they get to 
Miami they’ll feel a lot older. 

Why so many games in such a short 
space of time? In a word: money. Funds 
for the trip melted away in inflation. 
The number of Chilean escudos that 
would hive paid the expenses of 22 play- 
ers and coaches last February will take 
care of only 10 of them now. So the 
team is obligated to live off its gate re- 
ceipts as well as travel every day, gel 
along without practice sessions, play all 
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“I learned 
what selling 
is all about- 
and 

how to sell.” 



"1 was under terrific strain when I 
started selling," recalls Ray Parke. "I 
knew next to nothing about it, and I 
was reluctant to make calls. 

"When I took the Dale Carnegie 
Sales Course I lost my fears and 
tensions because the Sales Course 
taught me what selling is all about — 
and how to sell. 

"You learn sound, solid principles of 
good salesmanship in the Course— so 
thoroughly that you use them 
instinctively. They work, too! Using 
those principles has helped me raise my 
sales volume substantially. 

“I'd tell anyone who wants to be a 
professional salesman to take the 
Dale Carnegie Sales Course.’* 

Personalized instruction in motiva- 
tional selling is the crux of the Dale 
Carnegie Sales Course, the only 
nationally available sales training of its 
kind. Write now for a free copy of our 
quick-reading booklet about selling and 
salesmen. 

A : DALE CARXEGIE 
SALES COl USE 

Suite 7112S, 1475 Franklin Ave., Garden City. N.Y. 11530 

dLLTH£ ACTION 

/ill season LonG 
in SPORTS ILLUSTRdT£D 


its games on alien courts and adjust to 
U.S. basketball rules. And the schedule 
is hardly a pipe, since it includes such 
lop college teams as Maryland, North 
Carolina. Illinois Stale. Marquette, Mis- 
souri, UTEP and Weber State. 

We admire the Chileans’ determina- 
tion and hope that after they play their 
final game in Miami in December they 
w ill have at least a few days to lie around 
on the Florida beaches and just loaf. 

GROWING OLD UNGRACEFULLY 

The high-salaried contracts lop profes- 
sional athletes sign can become self-de- 
feating. especially when a star begins to 
falter. Machdi Abdul-Rahman. the for- 
mer Walt Ha//ard. found that out last 
week when the Buffalo Braves asked 
waivers on him. Since only two of the 
17 NBA teams had worse records than 
the Braves’ 3-1 1, you would think a club 
that inept could make some use of a 
man of Abdul-Rahman’s still evident 
skills. Maybe, but apparently not for 
SI 00.000. or whatever ligure the player's 
current contract calls for. That high 
salary tends to mute interest in him 
by other teams, too. 

The same trend is evident in baseball 
and football. The San Francisco Giants 
are said to be ready and willing, even 
eager, to get rid of high-salaried Willie 
McCovey and Juan Marichal. even as 
they divested themselves of Willie Mays 
last spring. A somewhat different situ- 
ation exists in Baltimore, where the age- 
old love affair between the Colts and 
Johnny Unitas went on the rocks. Uni- 
tas chafed when the Colts benched him 
in order to experiment with youth and 
probably would prefer to be an active 
quarterback elsew here than second string 
in Baltimore. And there arc teams that 
would be delighted to lake him on for a 
year or so in hopes of one splendid last 
hurrah. But his high salary and long- 
term contract make such a move a fear- 
fully expensive burden, which means that 
unhappy John and unhappy Colls will 
most likely have to go on living uneas- 
ily with one another. 

BUY ONE FOR THE GIPPER 

Advertisements are beginning to appear 
on sports pages here and there aimed at 
Notre Dame football fans. "Great gift 
idea!" it cries, and you go on to learn 
that for only S37.50 you can buy a gen- 
uine, original bleacher scat from Notre 
Dame Stadium. "Installed by Knute 


Rockne." the ad says, leaving you with 
a vision of Pat O'Brien personally bolt- 
ing the scats to the grandstand floor. 

All this is the inspired work of John 
Demand, president of H. P. Demand 
and Associates, Inc, of Evanston. III., 
whose business ordinarily is fund rais- 
ing for churches, hospitals, colleges and 
soon. When the old redwood scats were 
removed from the stadium in 1971 after 
40 years of service, a friend of Demand's 
who had a lumber company bought 
them. After looking at them for a while 
he suggested to Demand that they might 
be good for fund raising, and they came 
up with a plan in which anyone who 
gave SI00 to Notre Dame would re- 
ceive one of the seats, But Notre Dame 
had just finished a fund-raising campaign 
and turned down the idea. Another pro- 
posal raising money for multiple scle- 
rosis through Notre Dame Coach Ara 
Parseghian -also fell through. 

After that, there was nothing to do 
but go commercial. Ads were placed in 
Notre Dame football programs and. lat- 
er in newspapers. Sales were slow at 
first, but Demand was sure they would 
soar when the word began to reach the 
subway alumni, that amorphous body 
of middle-aged Notre Dame fans who 
still remember Rockne. "The only thing 
we’re trying to sell is nostalgia." De- 
mand explained. "Once these are gone, 
they’re gone." 

THE SPECTRUM WIDENS 

The University of New Mexico has two 
black golfers on scholarship this year, 
which is unusual if not unique for a 
major college. Since New Mexico ranks 
in the top 10 among golf-plaving col- 
leges. it could indicate a major break- 
through. one that might lead in the fu- 
ture to a steady feed of black players 
from the colleges to the pro tour. 

HORSE AND HORSE 

Everybody knows that alert publicity 
men beat drums for things like All- Amer- 
ica and Hcisman Trophy candidates. 
Praise and favorable statistics are sent 
to sportswriters and others who vote on 
such awards, and in a way it is like an 
election campaign. The latest example 
is Mrs. Mary K. Jones’ efforts to get 
her Cougar II named Horse of the Year. 
Even though Cougar II was cautiously 
withdrawn from the Washington, D.C. 
International at Laurel last Saturday be- 
cause of the soggy conditions, Mrs. Jones 
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941 Prizes in the Third Annual Kent Ski-Stakes." 



1U FIRST PRIZES 

TWO-WEEK EUROPEAN 


Win the 
Kent Chalet. 

• .^.Chalet by Alta lndustr.es Ltd Haicottsville. N. Y 


SKI VACATIONS FOR 2 

^ Fly to St. Anton. Kitzbuhel or Inns- 
0 *^*' bruck for an Alpine vacation you’ll 

never forget! You'll be escorted to 
your hotel via private motor car. 
Accommodations with private bath include continental breakfast 
and full dinner. All of these luxurious arrangements by the Travel 
Committee Inc., the people behind all the new ideas in ski travel. 


Grand I*rizc. 
Scandinavian style 
Ski\acation 
Home In 1 Alta... 

Plus Sl(MMK) toward 
purchase of land 
:ind up to $12,000 
for construction 

.. (or $30,000 cash!) 

A vacation home, a weekend home, a second home — your very own 
ski chalet — compliments of Kent! It's an ALTA INDUSTRIES Ltd. of N.Y. 
rustic log-built Chalet. A 2-story dream house with 2 bedrooms, sleeping 
loft and spiral staircase. You’ll have your home where you want it, be- 
cause part of the prize is $10,000 toward purchase of land anywhere in 
the continental U.S. — and up to $12,000 toward the cost of construction. 
Sound like a dream? It is and you can win it! 

The ultimate odds of your winning are determined by the total number of 
entries received. Enter as often as you like, but each entry must be mailed 
separately. Use the entry blank provided here or a plain piece of paper 
the same size. Good luck and good skiing! 

No Purchase Necessary. Enter Today. Sweepstakes Closes March 30, 1973 


MAIL TO: KENT SKI-STAKES . BOX 786 • ROSEMOUNT. MINN. 55068 

Enter my name in the Kent Ski-Stakes. Enclosed are two bottom (laps from Kent 
or Kent Menthol (or a 3x5 Inch piece of paper with the word KENT printed in 
plain block letters). 

I certify I am 21 years of age or over. 


KENT ^ * ENT 


930. Additional l*rizcs. NAME 


ADDRESS 



* fiberglass ski with lifetime guarantee, 
permanent camber and self-healing top. 


300 EtUiO A 

600 IVoiski C. 


v: 


N HIGH ALTITUDE GLASSES 


19mg. "tar". 1.3mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 72 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


DEALER’S NAME 


ADDRESS 

All prizes guaranteed to be awarded. All entries received by March 30. 1973 are 
eligible. Drawing will be held April 15. 1973. Winners will be notified by mail. 
Prizes must be claimed by April 1. 1974. Enter as often as you like, but each 
entry must be mailed separately. Use the entry blank provided here or a plain 
piece of paper the same size Sweepstakes limited to entrants over 21 years 
of jge. Employees and their families of Lorillard. its media, advertising and 
sweepstakes agencies are not eligible. One prize to a family. No purchase 
required. If you are the grand prize winner, and you list your dealer’s name 
and address he will receive a 21” RCA color TV as his prize. Random drawings 
conducted by Adams-Burke Corp., an independent judging organization whose 
decisions are final. No substitution for prizes. Local, state and federal taxes, 
if any. on prizes are the responsibility of the winners. Open to residents of 
the United States. Void in Idaho. Missouri, Washington, Georgia and wherever 
else prohibited by law, All Federal. State and local regulations apply. For a 
list of major prize winners, send a separate, stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to: Ski-Stakes Winners List. Box 1150. Rosemount, Minn. 55068. Entry in the 
Ski-Stakes constitutes full permission to publish names, addresses and photo- 
graphs of winners without further compensation. 


• SM-a service mark of LORILLARD. Division of Loew's Theatres. Inc. 
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You’ve got a million merchants in the palm of your hand. 


With BankAmericard? the choice 
of when and where you shop is yours. 
You’re free to shop wherever it’s most 
convenient -at home and away from 
home. Wherever you see BankAmeri- 
card’s blue, white and gold “Welcome 
Here” sign. 

Your BankAmcricard lets mer- 
chants know that you’re a responsible 
person with a line of credit that’s 
established by your bank. For shop- 



ping, traveling and entertaining. 

If you don’t have a BankAmcricard, 
apply soon at your nearest BankAmcri- 
card bank or participating merchant. 
You’ll Find merchants everywhere 
think of BankAmcricard as money — 
money that’s as convenient for them 
as it is for you. 




Think of it as money - 
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sent Uirf writers a report, with specifics 
on Cougar's biggest moments, the high 
weights lie has carried, compliments lie 
has received from outstanding horsemen 
and so on. accompanied b> a personal 
note saying. "Imagine me owning a great 
horse like Cougar II. Because I have 
been so luck) I want to tell you what 
he has accomplished thus far in hisama/* 

Mrs. Jones' elforts so annoyed Sig- 
mund Sommer, owner of Autobiogra- 
phy. another outstanding handicap 
horse, that he announced lie would put 
up SI 00.000 for a S 200 .000 match race 
between his horse and Cougar II. We 
hope the match comes off. W hile one 
race is not the final answer as to which 
of two horses is better (and in this case 
neither may be Horse of the Year), it 
seems better and certainly more fun than 
watching the outcome of a poll. 

Match races are really what horse rac- 
ing is all about my horse can beat your 
horse and there has been a welcome 
trend toward them this year. Last June 
at Hollywood Park. I Ictcher Jones, who 
was killed in a plane crash last week, 
sent his Typecast against Leonard La- 
vin'* Convenience in a showdown be- 
tween two of the finest racing marcs in 
the country (Convenience won ). and this 
week at C'ahokia Downs in Illinois a 
match race was scheduled between Jo- 
vial John and Blunt Man. spiced, as 
the Dni/\ Rocinf! f orm put it. by S2().(KK) 
in side bets put up by the owners. The 
horses at Cahokia may be undistin- 
guished. but the owners seem tirst-ralc 

THEY SAID IT 

• Roy Rubin, coach of the Philadelphia 
76ers. after his team lost for the 13th 
time in its season-opening 15-game los- 
ing streak: "I don't think anybody in 
the world wants to be 0 and anything, 
let alone 0 and 13, This has given me a 
tremendous amount of humility I was 
always humble, but now I am overly 

• Hu// Dunning, (iiullord College as- 
sistant coach, after Carson-New man 
handed the Quakers their 23rd straight 
loss, on how the winners played: "I 
would say they were overly aggressive 
at times, like between two and 4:30 p.m." 

• Mike Lutircli. Il l halfback, on Ins 

passing record of seven completions in 
seven attempts over the past two sea- 
sons: "My passes arc so slow the de- 
fender overshoots the ball end 



It's the new Carousel custom H 
projector— handsomely styled with 
wood-grain panels and black finish. 

An attractive smoke-tinted dust 
cover snaps on when the show’s over. 
And it has a built-in lens cover. 

You have a choice of three custom 
models— all quiet as a whisper— and a 


choice of automatic features: Auto- 
matic focus. Automatic timing. Remote 
control. High-low brightness control. 
And more. 

Prices start at lessthan $180. 
Other Kodak Carousel pro- 
jectors from less than $65 

Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


Kodak Carousel custom H projectors. 
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WET, RACY AND ROYAL 


R obert Magoon. It is not a name 
one would give instinctively to a 
monarch. Add the man’s professional 
title and he becomes Doctor Magoon. 
The sound of it on the tongue imme- 
diately brings to mind Mr. Magoo, the 
nearsighted cartoon curmudgeon, and 
there’s nothing kingly about that. And 
while Magoon is himself a handy man 
with a cornea — he is an eye surgeon of 
great and delicate skill— his true king- 
dom is the sea, over which he drives 
large and thunderous racing boats at ex- 
ceedingly rapid speeds. For four years 
Magoon has reigned over U.S. ocean 
powerboat racing, leaving all pretenders 
in his boiling wake. Last week he began 
a new defense of his fief by winging 190 
miles from Key West out to the Dry Tor- 
tugas and back at a near-record clip for 
a victory right royal. 

That's Magoon driving up a storm to 
your right in what must be one of the 
nicest presents ever given a sovereign. 
It is a 36-foot Cigarette hull of the kind 
that has dominated recent ocean racing 
and in its stern arc two splendid new en- 
gines — all in all, a S40.000 gift. Until 
last week Magoon had simply driven 
boats ow ned and prepared by Carl Kick- 
haefer, a Merlin among mechanical abra- 
cadabrans, but now Kickhaefer had not 
only pulled the engines from his bag of 
tricks but had given them, boat and all, 
festooned with a big pink ribbon, to 
Doc Magoon. 

Well, the engines created quite a rack- 
et, even when they were not running, as 
the contestants assembled for the Hen* 
nessy Key West race. There was a clat- 
ter of complaint from drivers who did 
not possess the new power plants, built 
by Kickhaefer Acromarine, that perhaps 
they had not been truly homologated — 


A new season begins and the man 
who rules U.S. powerboat racing 
receives a rare vessel. He says 
thanks by winning a Key West thriller 

by HUGH D. WHALL 

that not enough had been sold to 
make them legal for championship com- 
petition. But since there were eight for 
sale at dockside (at S8.500 apiece) and 
another pair had been installed in a boat 
called Red Vengeance, the grumbling 
eventually died down. 

What makes the new engines so at- 
tractive is the fact that Kickhaefer has 
somehow managed to make them run 
without bells of any kind. Belts break. 
In addition they are more compact than 
most engines of their output — 605 horse- 
power. Indeed, at 468 cubic inches they 
give away several inches to the rival 482- 
and 496-cu.-in. McrCruisers. Some of 
the owners of the bigger engines were 
among those who wanted the Aeroma- 
rines out. This perplexed a Kickhaefer 
man, Odell Lewis, who said. “It's the 
only time in my life I’ve ever heard of any- 
one protesting a smaller engine." 

When the racing crowd wasn't thumb- 
ing the rule book it was trading war sto- 
ries, among them a yarn spun by Knocky 
House, once right-hand man to famed 
Don Aronow and now crewman for the 
new world ocean-racing champion, Bob- 
by Rautbord of Miami Beach. (Key 
West, one of four U.S. races counting 
toward the world championship, was the 
last on the 1972 world calendar but first 
on the 1972-73 domestic schedule. ) Raut- 
bord drives a boat called Fino and House 
is an ex-Olympic wrestler who went for 
a swim during the Norwegian champi- 
onship race last summer. 

House said it was the roughest race 


he could remember, and he is an expert 
on the subject, having been in more than 
150 events all over the globe. According 
to House, the boat got lost while belt- 
ing down the Danish coast. “Where arc 
we?" he asked a Norwegian navigator 
who was aboard for his supposed local 
knowledge. Replied the Viking with a 
shrug. “I dunno." Just then, over the 
tops of towering waves. House sighted 
people on the beach. Rautbord headed 
Fino inshore. Dressed in life jacket and 
helmet and with a chunk of chart stuffed 
in his mouth, Knocky leaped overboard 
and swam the 100 yards to shore. 

As casually as he could, he strolled 
up to the folks, laid the chart out be- 
fore them and jabbed his finger at the 
finish line. They pointed. House ran for 
the water, swam out to Fino, climbed 
aboard — and off they went to win. 

Also present at Key West was Oil- 
man Roger Hanks with his Blonde IV. 
He had won the race last year and was 
back determined to repeat. A tall, rangy 
individualist who lets the world know 
how happy he feels when a well comes 
in— he claims he has drilled only one 
dry hole — Hanks is famous in racing 
for doing everything the hard way. “The 
harder 1 work," he says, "the luckier I 
get." If a vaultful of money and a ten- 
dency to shove the throttles through their 
mounts were the only criteria, he would 
never lose. “The difference between men 
and boys is the cost of their toys," says 
Hanks. His cost plenty. He has approx- 
imately half a million invested in boats 
and engines alone. 

There was also a sensational Italian 
driver, Dr. Carlo Bonomi. A newcomer, 

rontlinii’d 

Soon after start, the dashing winner-to-be 
veers from the fleet's wake into quiet water. 
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Historic Fort Jefferson was the turning point. 


WET AND RACY continued 

Bonomi won the prestigious Cowes-to- 
Torquay run in England this year and 
gave Rautbord a good fight for the world 
championship. He had finished second 
in the Miami-Nassau race after a cou- 
rageous trip in rough weather, but at 
Key West his Red Vengeance was fated 
to fizzle. 

One of the mob not on hand was 
Sammy James. A not-so-funny thing 
happened to him on the way down. James 
is racing director of the Bertram Yacht 
Corp., once a world-beater in ocean rac- 
ing, and had intended to make Key West 
the inaugural event in a smashing come- 
back with a winged racer. The idea be- 
hind the wing was that it would not 
only help stabilize the boat but glide it 
over rough water and add lift to lighten 
the hull, thus increasing speed. When 
James and co-driver Gordon Cooper, 
the astronaut, took the boat out for a 
test spin off Miami last week the wing 
was not in place. Coming in through 
Government Cut the boat hit a freight- 
er’s wake, leaped 20 feet into the air, land- 
ed on her tail, got slapped by a smaller 
wave and came down hard — so hard that 
James bit the steering wheel. Picking 
himself up, he turned to Cooper and 
mumbled through broken teeth, “Am 1 
O.K.?" Replied Cooper, who escaped 
with a badly wrenched knee: "Well, your 
tongue’s sticking out but your lips are 
closed.” It look 26 stitches to sew up 
James’ face. The boat was out of the 
race. 

Four-foot seas were running off Key 
West on Friday, but in the night the 
waves subsided and next morning the 
water was freeway-smooth. “We’re go- 
ing to have a fast one today," proph- 
esied Bill Wishnick, a former champion. 



Ahead lay an oval course past nine 
checkpoints, including the turning mark 
at Fort Jefferson in the Dry Tortugas, 
65 miles out from Key West. Fort Jef- 
ferson is that gloomy old edifice where 
Dr. Samuel Mudd was imprisoned for 
setting John Wilkes Booth’s leg after 
the assassination in Ford’s Theater. 

Sixteen boats bolted across the start- 
ing line, beneath a brassy sun. In the 
lead came Rautbord’s Fino, but not for 
long. Within a minute or two Magoon 
raced through the fleet to assume his cus- 
tomary position up front. In the cock- 
pit with him rode his sidekick and me- 
chanic, Gene Lanham. Along for his first 
ride in a race boat but no stranger to four- 
wheeled racers was Peter Gregg, a driv- 
er in the Can-Am series. 

In any ocean race keeping the en- 
gines running is just as important as 
speed, so as soon as Magoon’s Aero- 
marine IH asserted herself the ques- 
tion arose: would the new Kiekhaef- 
er engines endure or would they 
break? Barreling toward Fort Jefferson, 
her exhaust a musical bellow. Aero- 


marine III withstood every challenge. 

A ferocious one came from Blonde 
IV. Hanks had stayed off the pace in 
the early going but now he made a run 
at Magoon like a bull going for a mat- 
ador. Nearly caught him, too. But sud- 
denly his boat went dead, leaving him 
stranded but defiant as the rest of the 
boats roared by. Later he got Blonde 
going again and limped back in to Key 
West. 

A boat called Popeye had made a 
charge at Aeromarine earlier, only to get 
a flying nudge in the stem from Amer- 
ican Eagle. That put Popeye out. A blue 
beauty owned by Tom Gentry of Ha- 
waii, Eagle is another 36-foot Cigarette 
(there were nine in the race) powered 
by twin 525-hp MerCruisers that, ac- 
cording to at least one expert, were the 
best-prepared engines of their ilk. Ap- 
proaching the Fort Jefferson turn, Amer- 
ican Eagle impertinently caught up with 

A run on winner by "Blonde IV" puts too heavy 
a strain on her engines, and she curtsies out. 
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Dockside spectator scans Gulf, is scanned. 


and stayed glued to Aeromarine III. 

Now a new flurry of questions came: 
which engines would go first — the new 
Aeromarines or those glistening Mcr- 
Cruisers? Did Magoon have enough 
speed in hand to outrace American Ea- 
gle ? Was Gentry trying to press Ma- 
goon into breaking by shadowing him 
so closely? Was it Gentry who had the 
faster boat? Said Peter Gregg afterward: 
“We had the boat trimmed flat-out, but 
we weren't nervous about Gentry.” 

They should have been. As other boats 
dropped out, one by one, the two lead- 
ers played cat-and-mouse past the fort. 
Then Gentry moved. He passed Magoon 
and stretched out ahead to what the lat- 
ter estimated as a 10-second lead. Both 
boats were flying perilously fast now, 
both drivers suppressing thoughts of 
swapping ends and snapping bones. The 
race became a thrilling sprint for the fin- 
ish. Mile after mile it blazed and then, 
just 15 miles from home, all at once it 
ended. Not with the blast of a broken 
engine, nor did anyone crack up. In- 
stead, American Eagle flew onto a rocky 
shoal she should have skirted and shud- 
dered to a halt — hard aground. One 
could almost hear the sigh of relief 
aboard Aeromarine. Not that Magoon 
let up on the pace. Instead of American 
Eagle, he now had a speed record to 
beat — the average of 74.3 miles an hour 
set by Aronow in 1967. 

That he failed by approximately one 
mph did not diminish the power and 
glory of the kingdom of Magoonia. Rob- 
ert I rules on. end 
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IT’S 
ALABAMA 
IN A 
RUNAWAY 



Showing a heel lo LSU's John Staggs, Wayne Wheeler sprints home with touchdown two. 


When last seen, Terry Davis and 
his Crimson Tide were rolling on, 
while bits of LSU were strewn over 
the field by ROY BLOUNT JR. 

T erry Davis ( see cover), the quar- 
terback of unbeaten Alabama, is 
too small for the pros. His arm and sta- 
tistics are ungodlike and he has the coun- 
tenance of a Norman Rockwell boy 
who thinks he might go cane-pole fish- 
ing after a while. But last week in Bir- 
mingham, the football capital of the 
South, Davis passed and ran and pitched 
and faked and handed off, and just gen- 
erally executed so thoroughly that hith- 
erto undefeated LSU rarely knew what 
to expect from him. Alabama won 
35-21, which leaves it sitting pretty, 
bowlwise and pollwise. Saturday night 
the streets of Birmingham ran red 
with the school colors and the flushed 
faces of Crimson Tide enthusiasts 
yelling ‘‘Hooo Lordy’’and “Roll, Tide." 
Those bards who celebrate legendary 
Confederate quarterbacks must surely 
have whipped together a "Ballad of 
Terry Davis" plus an aggressive bumper 
sticker or two. And after the game 
Coach Bear Bryant went so far as to 
say, "I don't know how you get con- 
sideration for that Heisman, or whatever 
it is, but Terry Davis hasn't lost a reg- 
ular season game." 

This, briefly, is what Davis did to LSU. 
Behind 7-0 in the second quarter, after 
LSU’s own gifted quarterback, Bert 
Jones, had thrown a 21 -yard touchdown 
pass, Davis faked a handoff and tossed 
a 25-yard strike to Wayne Wheeler to 
tie the score. Early in the second half 
he threw to Wheeler again for a 29- 
yard touchdown that put Alabama ahead 
14-7. When LSU fumbled a punt min- 
utes later, Davis swept end for 25 yards 
and it was 21-7. 


LSU came back to make it 21 14 late 
in the third quarter, but it was here that 
Davis and Alabama really took charge. 
Had the LSU defense been able to hold, 
the momentum of the game would have 
shifted to the Tigers, but Alabama took 
the kickoff and nearly ran LSU back to 
Louisiana. Like this: Steve Bisccglia 
gained five. Bisceglia again for 18. Joe 
LaBuc for six. Bisceglia for four. Bis- 
ceglia two. Davis 37. Davis five. And Bis- 
ceglia, appropriately, for one and the 
touchdown. Eight running plays, 78 
yards, 28-14, game over, essentially. In 
fact, Alabama so demoralized LSU 
Coach Charlie McClendon that given a 
fourth down and three at his own 31 
with about 4:50 left to play, his team 
still trailing by 14, he chose to punt, giv- 
ing up any chance for victory. “I felt 
like 1 didn’t want it to be 50," he said 
later. 

It must be pointed out that Davis did 
not quell the Tigers singlehanded. Jones 
stands three inches and 25 pounds larg- 
er than the 6-foot, 179-pound Davis, but 
Davis' blockers average 250 pounds from 


guard to guard, and some say that John 
Hannah is the best lineman in SEC his- 
tory. "They’re tremendous size people,” 
says LSU Running Back Brad Davis, 
who ran well against them. 

Terry Davis also had better receivers 
than Jones. The best one on the field by 
far was Alabama’s Wheeler, who caught 
112 yards' worth of Davis passes, in- 
cluding those two touchdowns. The bulk 
of the Alabama offense was on the 
ground, however, and Bisceglia, on the 
inside, and LaBue, on the outside, gained 
a little more than half of the team’s 335 
yards rushing. 

Give a little credit too— as if he need- 
ed it in Alabama — to Bryant, who in- 
stalled the Wishbone last year and since 
then has developed it to the point where 
its inventor, Darrell Royal, has picked 
up several refinements from him. 

LaSt year McClendon devised a no- 
nonsense "one-track” defense to stop 
Alabama, which LSU did, holding the 
Tide’s running game to 214 yards and 
one touchdown. Alabama had to come 
up with two field goals and a two-point 
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conversion for its 14-7 victory. This year 
McClendon set up essentially the same 
cight-man-front defense, and for half the 
game it seemed to work well enough. 

“One man has to go after the quar- 
terback and another one after the pilch 
man on each play," said McClendon 
when explaining his one-track idea. “If 
you play halfway in between you’re usu- 
ally just wrong.” 

The trouble is, old one-track does not 
offer much protection against the pass. 
Playing LSU last year. Alabama threw 
only three times with no completions. 
Bear Bryant has been saying right along 
that Davis can pass well, but statistics 
like that hardly enforce the notion. But 
in the first half last Saturday he threw 
12 times, and when he completed three 
more passes at the start of the second 
half as Alabama went ahead 14-7 LSU 
had to adjust its defense. At which point 
the Wishbone began to work in all its 
fury. 

"This year's Alabama team is a lot bet- 
ter than last year's," McClendon con- 
ceded after the game. “They know so 
much more about the game and about 
running the Wishbone.” 

McClendon played for Bryant a long 
time ago at Kentucky, and the two are 
golf-playing friends in the off-season. 
"You get your greatest pleasure defeat- 
ing a friend,” McClendon says. “He’ll 
respect you more if you win." McClen- 
don has beaten Bryant only twice in the 
nine times their teams have met. "Three 
years ago in Baton Rouge,” recalls Bry- 
ant. “we were getting beaten badly and 
then came back and almost won. Some- 
times Charlie gets so fired up you’ve 
got to give him a saliva test. After that 
game he came over and said. ‘If you'd 
won I'd have killed you.’ ” 

That was the year that McClendon’s 
daughter met the Crimson Tide's plane 
on its arrival in Baton Rouge and kissed 
Bryant when he disembarked. Bryant 
was pleased, but when LSU won and Mc- 
Clendon told the press that his daugh- 
ter had delivered “the kiss of death,” 
Mrs. Bryant wrote him to express her 
disapproval of the whole affair. 

Saturday’s game was a big nationally 
televised affair, held in the midst of a 
state of widespread uncertainty over 
which athletes and which universities 
wereshaping upas Heisman Trophy and 
national championship probables. It was 
just such an occasion that doomed the 
Heisman chances of Purdue's Mike 


Phipps in 1969, when he was intercepted 
five times on TV against Ohio State, 
and such a one that tarnished the im- 
age of already selected Pat Sullivan last 
year when Davis and Alabama ran Sul- 
livan and Auburn off the field. This year 
it looked like an ideal showcase for Bert 
Jones, who was coming off a heroic after- 
the-final-gun game-winning pass against 
Mississippi. But up popped Davis again, 
running and passing and hogging the 
spotlight. 

As for the national championship, Al- 
abama will need help if Bryant is to 
win his fourth title. The only other ma- 
jor undefeated teams are USC and Mich- 
igan, and there is no way the Tide can 
get at either of them. Should a No. I 
USC meet a No. 3 Michigan in the Rose 
Bowl, the winner would undoubtedly be 


voted the title, regardless of what No. 2 
Alabama does wherever it goes. To the 
Cotton Bowl and Texas, some people 
think, thereby avoiding Nebraska or 
Oklahoma and a tougher game. Terry 
Davis gave credence to the thought when 
he said after the LSU game that he per- 
sonally would like to go somewhere other 
than the Orange Bowl to "get a change 
of scenery." 

As for Bryant, he remained noncom- 
mital. “The only time 1 think about the 
polls is when someone asks me," he said. 
And as for whether or not he would 
like a chance for revenge against Ne- 
braska: "I would like to play Virginia 
Tech." Alabama plays Virginia Tech this 
week. Can it be that Bryant is actually 
worried about Tech? Somebody ought 
to write a ballad about that. end 



Bert Jones passed well even though he often kept close company with Alabama's defense. 


YOU CAN’T BUFFALO THE SABRES 


At least for the time being. Just another expansion patsy until this year, Buffalo's icemen have hacked their way high 
in the standings with a fiery young line, a coo! old defenseman and a rejuvenated goalie by MARK MULVOY 


T he doctors who removed Punch Im- 
lach’s gallbladder last week issued 
the following bulletin about the post- 
operative condition of the Buffalo Sa- 
bres’ testy general manager: “The pa- 
tient seems in a very cheerful mood.” 
Gallbladder or no gallbladder, seeing 
your third-year expansionists way up in 
the standings in the National Hockey 
League East — and ahead of the defend- 
ing Stanley Cup champion Boston Bru- 
ins — is reason enough for euphoria. For 
once the Sabres are not causing Imlach 
any pain: in fact, they may be just what 
the doctor ordered for his heart con- 
dition and his sizzling stomach. 

Imlach has created the Sabres with a 
surgeon's touch, melding the recklessness 
of youth with the steadying influence of 
age to produce a sports team that the peo- 
ple of Buffalo finally can observe with- 
out developing an ache or two of their 
own. Indeed, the Sabres could boast: 1) 
the highest-scoring line in hockey — a 
mod group of Gallic Canadians known 
as The French Connection, 2) the out- 
standing rookie in the - NHL, 20-year- 
old Defenseman Jim Schoenfeld, who 
prefers spaghetti out of the can to steak 
from the pan as a pregame meal, and 
3) the second best defensive record in 
the league, thanks mostly to 42-year- 
old Tim Horton, the Donut King of On- 
tario, who was playing in the NHL be- 
fore Schoenfeld was born, and 30-year- 
old Goaltender Roger Crozier, who gave 
up his own gallbladder— and appendix, 
too — to conquer the interior awfuls he 
used to feel during every game. 

The French Connection has 22-year- 
old Gilbert Perreault of Victoriaville, 
Quebec, centering for 23-year-old Rene 
Robert of Trois Rivieres, Quebec, and 
21 -year-old Rick Martin of Montreal. 
After a brilliant start — 58 points in 10 
games as the Sabres rolled along un- 
defeated — the Frenchmen slowed down 
and scored only eight points in Buffa- 
lo's next five games. As a result. Coach 
Joe Crozier — no relation to his goaltend- 
er — may be disconnecting them shortly. 

“The trouble is,” Crozier says, “that 
a classic line must have a big, tough 


guy working the corners, and the kids, 
though they're aggressive enough, don't 
specialize in roughhouse play." As in 
Philadelphia last Saturday night where 
the Flyers, hockey’s premier collection 
of home-ice brawlers, beat the Sabres 
3-1 with such Muscle Beach maulers as 
Bob Kelly, Don Saleski and Dave 
Schultz battering the Frenchmen at ev- 
ery turn. “The other teams all know 
that the kids are our only real scoring 
threats," Crozier admitted. “When they 
stop them we're in trouble." To get some 
Buffalo muscle alongside Perreault and 
Martin, Crozier finally switched Schoen- 
feld from defense to left wing late in 
the Philadelphia game. Schoenfeld was 
agreeable. “I like to hit in the corners," 
said Jim, a rusty-haired, 6' 2", 205-pound 
strongboy who was playing amateur 
hockey in Niagara Falls a year ago. 

Perreault and Martin played together 
on the Montreal Junior Canadiens for 
several seasons, and now they share a 
garden apartment in the Buffalo suburb 
of Williamsville. Perreault, potentially 
hockey's next Jean Beliveau, speaks lit- 
tle English and is extremely shy (during 
the Philadelphia trip, he went into a drug- 
store and haltingly asked the countergirl 
for a “brush teeth"), while Martin 
speaks French and English fluently and 
is outgoing enough for both. 

On the ice Perreault is as shifty as 
Bobby Orr as he wheels and deals from 
his bowlegged base, consistently leaving 
defensemen wondering where he went. 
"Gil's so shifty, though, that he does 
not shoot enough," says one NHL goal- 
tender. "On a breakaway, or even when 
he gets the puck in close, he’ll usually 
try to fake out the goaltender instead 
of shooting the puck past him. A lot of 
goalies have discovered that on break- 
aways he always makes the same move, 
shifting the puck to his backhand and 
trying to beat them low to the glove 
side. But he's only 22 and we’re all afraid 
he's going to learn pretty soon.” 

Martin, who has scored 13 goals al- 
ready this year, usually is the chief ben- 
eficiary of Perreault's passes. Last year 
Martin’s heavy shot beat NHL goalies 


44 times — breaking Perreault's previous 
record for rookies (38) — and so far this 
year he has shown some new moves to 
the inside. Martin, though, does not 
backcheck very often, particularly when 
someone has taken the puck from him 
or the goaltender has blocked a good 
shot. “He sulks too much,” one player 
says, “and he gets a bit bullheaded. But 
he's young, too." 

Schoenfeld is the youngest Sabre, and 
like the last Rookie of the Year from 
Niagara Falls, Derek Sanderson, he has 
flair. He wears S250 French-knit suits, 
has a penthouse apartment in Fort Erie. 
Ontario (“Actually,” he says, "it’s on 
the second floor of a motel") and is not 
timid about knocking opponents down. 
“I'm the happiest kid alive,” he says. 
"No reason to be sad, not when you're 
20 years old and making the money I'm 
making." Schoenfeld docs not squander 
it on food. “Cooking for yourself is a 
drag," he says. "I just open a can and 
throw what's in it into the pan." 

After drafting two high-scoring for- 
wards — Perreault and Martin the first 
two years, Imlach turned to the defense 
last June and plucked Schoenfeld. To 
help Schoenfeld he also persuaded Hor- 
ton to play at least another season. How? 
With about $125,000, which could buy 
a lot of cinnamon crullers in his donut 
shops. "I watched Timmy play on tele- 
vision when I was just a little kid," 
Schoenfeld says. “Then I met him here 
in Buffalo and he told me that I'm mak- 
ing more money in my first year than 
he made in his 15th season, and he al- 
ways seemed to be on the All-Star team.” 

F.ven with Horton's help, thovigh, 
Schoenfeld had a rough training camp. 
Imlach wondered if he might need a 
year in the minors. "It was my fault," 
Schoenfeld says. “I got to know all the 
guys in camp and we became buddy- 
buddy. Then they’d come at me during 
a scrimmage and I wouldn’t want to hit 
them or hurt them." Schoenfeld correct- 
ed the problem during the exhibition 
schedule, however, and now is the Sa- 
bres’ No. 1 policeman. 

“It’s going to be rough tonight,” he 
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said before the game in Philadelphia. 
“The Flyers started a fight with Rick in 
the first minute here a week ago. If they 
start one tonight. I’ll be there." He was, 
and when the period was over he and 
Kelly had gone to the penalty box to- 
gether three different times. 

“It may be that Schoenfeld will have 
to play wing with Perreault and Mar- 
tin," Joe Crozier said afterward. “But 
then, what do I do with my defense?” 

Good question. But with Horton not 
only playing but serving as tutor-in-res- 
idence for Schoenfeld and another rook- 
ie defenseman, Larry Carriere, he may 
come up lucky. This is the second straight 
season Horton has been lured out of re- 
tirement by big money. Last year the 
Pittsburgh Penguins had a S105.000 per- 
suader. "They tell me I’m helping them,” 
Horton says, “but they’re helping me, 
too. They take the puck up ice for me. 
All I have to do is stay behind and 
cover up. My old legs don't get up the 
ice like they used to.” 

He’s just being modest. Undeniably, 
Horton has been Roger Crozier's chief 
rush-crusher in front of the net, too. Cro- 
zier retired a lime or two himself when 
he played for the Red Wings, but now, 
at 30, he seems lively and well enough 
to last another five or six years. “I still 
don’t sleep nights before a game or af- 
ter a game, and 1 don't eat very well,” 
he says, “but I feel one helluva lot bet- 
ter than I ever did in Detroit.” 

Crozier always had stomach trouble 
when he was with the Red Wings; cus- 
tomarily he went to Florida for a week 
in midseason to restore his nerves. “I 
had these problems," he says, “but there 
was so much pressure to win in Detroit 
that management never could commu- 
nicate with me." Indeed, when Ned 
Harkness took over as coach, the first 
thing he did was trade Crozier to the 
fledgling Sabres. “I don't want a goalie 
who never knows until game time wheth- 
er he’ll be able to play,” Harkness said 
at the time. Crozier’s pains persisted in 
Buffalo, so last summer he finally had 
his operation. "They removed my gall- 
bladder and appendix and they also en- 
larged the largest tube to the pancreas. 
I still can't drink liquor or eat any piz- 
za, but at least life is bearable." 

Bearable for Crozier, perhaps, but not 
comfortable for NHL shooters, who 
have beat him only an average of 2.13 
times per game this season. Who needs 
a gallbladder anyway. Punch? end 



■third of The French Connection, rushes In on California's Seals. 


Hotshot Rick Martin, 
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A PLAY OF LIGHT 
AND SHADOW 

In Munich’s gathering darkness, John Akii-Bua's victory celebration 
was like a ray of hope; so, too, he glimmers in his African homeland. 
The author, fourth in the Olympic marathon, was one of a handful 
of journalists allowed in Uganda last month by KENNY MOORE 


E ven before lie ran a step in the Olym- 
pics. John Akii-Bua was amazing. 
As the other finalists in the 400-meter 
hurdles stared blankly doun at Munich’s 
dried-blood-red track, grimly adjusting 
their blocks and minds for the coming 
ordeal, Akii danced in his lane, waving 
and grinning at friends in the crowd. 
Then, when it was over, after he had 
won the race in world-record time and 
kept on going past the finish, barely slow- 
ing while his victims slumped and dry- 
heaved on the infield, right then an at- 
tendant came over to take him to the 
doping test. The organizing committee 
had not allowed time for victory laps 
but the crowd was on its feet, calling, 
and Akii heard. He eluded his officious 
pursuer by bounding over a hurdle and 
then lie floated down the backstrctch. 
clearing each hurdle again, a crimson 
and black impala leaping joyfully over 
imaginary barriers where there were no 
real ones, creating one of the few mo- 
ments of exultation in the Olympics. And 
after the Games had ended, on notes of 
violence and regret and disgust, it seemed 
that Akii-Bua most symbolized what 
they might have been. He seemed a man 
eminently worth knowing. 

But John Akii-Bua lives in Uganda, 
which is even more beset with troubles 
than the Olympics. In an attempt to 
unify a country rift by tribal factions 
and economic crises, the xenophobic 
president. General Idi (Big Daddy) 
Amin, conjured up a mixed bag of scape- 
goats. Forty thousand Asian residents, 
branded “economic saboteurs," were ex- 
pelled. Invasions from neighboring coun- 
tries have been periodically announced. 

in grim contrast arc General Amin's bris- 
tling soldiers and Akii-Bua's joyous escort. 


The Ugandan chief justice disappeared. 
Two weeks before I arrived last month, 
foreign journalists were accused of es- 
pionage. rounded up and pitched into a 
Black Hole of Calcutta jail. In rapid suc- 
cession General Amin praised Hitler’s 
treatment of the Jews, said Tanzania had 
invaded, and had four roadblocks erect- 
ed on the 2 1 -mile stretch of road be- 
tween the capital. Kampala, and the air- 
port at Fntebbe. Ilis army, which has a 
reputation for loose discipline and 
drunkenness, was given license to shoot 
anyone who did not identify himself at 
once, and to conduct vigorous searches 
for firearms entering and Ugandan cur- 
rency leaving the country. If all this 
weren't sobering enough. I could always 
consider Uganda's crocodiles, black 
mambas, malaria. ... As my plane 
banked in over the swampy expanse of 
Lake Victoria, the pilot came on the in- 
tercom: "To the left is a phenomenon 
which might be of interest to some pas- 
sengers. That cloud of reddish-brown 
smoke above the w ater there is not smoke 
at all. but billions of flies, hatching out 
of the lake." 

Stepping from the plane I was seized 
by a smiling, animated Akii-Bua. 
Dressed in gray slacks and a Common- 
wealth Games T shirt, he gave an im- 
pression of greater bulk than when seen 
running. His features arc fine, almost 
delicate, and his complexion very 
smooth. His eyes arc small, allowing his 
face to be dominated by perfect white 
teeth. He swept me through customs w ith 
a single telling phrase — “This man is 
with me" — and we got in a National 
Council of Sports car and started up 
the worrisome road to Kampala. Akii 
chuckled at my fears. 

"This is a land of rumor," he said 


with a loose gesture that seemed to in- 
clude all of East Africa. "I don’t know 
why. We get enough news. But the ru- 
mors still fly. Last week everybody ran 
out of Kampala because rumormongers 
said there was fighting at Entebbe. There 
was none. I think you will find Uganda 
a peaceful country. Just maybe a little 
nervous." 

The road, which ran through thick 
tropical foliage, was lined with black, 
yellow and red bunting and freshly set 
banana plants. The next day was the 
I Oth anniversary of Uganda's indepen- 
dence. Dignitaries were arriving. The 
roadblocks had been cut to two, manned 
by soldiers bristling with automatic 
weapons. When wc pulled up at the first, 
the sight of Akii transformed the dour 
men of war. They became schoolboys 
who flocked around the car to shake 
his hand, saying. “You did very mar- 
velous in the Games. Thank you." 

"Thank you." said Akii. and we were 
on our way. "It’s easy," lie said, "see?" 
I also saw a carload of Asians looking 
on forlornly as soldiers ripped through 
their belongings. Akii read my thoughts. 

“The army is worse in the countryside 
and near the frontier. There they speak 
no English, not even Swahili, only trib- 
al dialects. You can’t compromise with 
them. They kill you like that.” 

There had been a crush at the air- 
port. and wc encountered more busloads 
of Asians coming out from Kampala. 
"Do y ou agree with making them leave?” 
I asked. 

“Asians are not good people to me,” 
he said. “I am not educated. I do not 
know much about economics. But Asians 
stay olT to themselves. They don't want 
to mix with black people. Once in a 
busy restaurant the only place for me 
was at a table with three Asians. When 
I sat, they all went away from there with- 
out eating. I don't like that. So I don't 
care much if they leave the country.” 

Wc climbed through rich, red soil. 
“That hill there." said Akii. pointing 
out a slope covered with bamboo, paw- 
paw and tall serene trees he called kol- 
itusi. “reminds me of home in the north. 
Look, do you know cassava?" Wc slowed 
by a roadside stand and he showed me 
the staples of Uganda: millet, sweet po- 
tatoes, beans, maize, bananas and dry, 
white sticks of cassava root. 

"I don't cat a lot of meat,” he said. 
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"Maybe once a week. Usually just beans, 
cassava bread or porridge and a plate 
of greens. I like greens. There is one in 
the northern regions which is very sour. 
Especially pregnant women like it. You 
don't feel lazy after you eat that one. 
And another is bitter. It's nice. too. You 
can’t eat it if you're not used to it." He 
laughed at the thought of my lasting it, 
imitating the pinched face l would cer- 
tainly make. "It's a good land," he said. 
"A big garden, a cow, and you can live.” 

Women along the way were wrapped 
in flow ing print dresses. "They are called 
busiiiiti , ," said Akii. "Since the law for- 
bidding minis, they have come back. It 
takes seven meters of cloth for one." 

A barber had placed his table, mirror 
and chair in the deep shade beneath a 
mango tree. He approached his customer 
with shears while other men waited, 
sprawled on the grass. 

"Spiffing up for tomorrow," said Akii. 

Near the edge of the city was the other 
roadblock. Akii was not immediately rec- 
ognized and we had to show identifi- 
cation. His did not produce the hoped- 
for sensation. 

"And where arc you going in this of- 
ficial car?" was the question. 

"This man is an official guest of the 
National Council of Sports," said Akii, 
"and I am responsible for him." After 
much riffiing of my passport we were 
cleared to go. During a moment's wait 
while u truck in front of us got in gear, 
I picked up my notebook from the scat. 
Instantly a soldier's head leaned in over 
my shoulder. His machine gun cracked 
against the door. "What are you writ- 
ing? What are you writing?" 

"About cassava. About bitter greens." 

There was further discussion with 
Akii-Bua in Swahili. Finally we were al- 
lowed off, and drove into town. 

Kampala is a city of 330,000. Ala- 
baster mosques top its hills, and glass 
and stainless-steel hotels, banks and gov- 
ernment buildings stand in tiers amid 
jacaranda and bougainvillea. 

We drew up at my hotel and Akii 
joined me for lunch. He carefully read 
the entire menu while the waiter shifted 
from one foot to the other. Finally, per- 
plexed, Akii tossed it on the table. "1 
am best in cafeteria,” he said. “I shine 
when I can sec and point." He closed 
his eyes to visualize the ideal luncheon. 
"Soup and chicken and beer," he said, 
and that is what he got. 

English is Akii-Bua's third language, 
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after Swahili and his Lango dialect. Oc- 
casionally he would pause in our con- 
versations, faced with concepts for which 
his English was inadequate. The Swa- 
hili he spoke in my presence was, by con- 
trast, a torrent. I have no doubt that 
his is a swift, innovative mind. 

I said he struck me as a man having 
close tics with the land. He nodded and 
told me about his early life. "My father 
was a county chief of the Lango district 
in the north. He died in 1965 when I 
was 16. At that time he had five wives, 
but he had divorced three others. We 
all lived together and moved w'ith my 
father from county to county. There was 
Moroto, where I was born, Dakolo, 
Kwania, Oyam. I have forgotten some 
of them. Now my family lives in a small 
village, Abako, on three square miles 
of land. At one time I had 43 brothers 
and sisters. Now, I don't know." (Mil- 
ton Obotc, the recently deposed pres- 
ident, was a Lango tribesman. When 
Amin took over in January 1971, he 
purged the army of Langi. Those who 
escaped fled to Tanzania. Akii-Bua had 
eight brothers in the army at the time 
of the coup. He said only, "We have 
not heard from them.") 

“I remember my father bringing home 
sweets. There weren't enough for every- 
one. He set up competitions, races over 
different distances. We ran in groups 
the same age. I don't think 1 ever won. 
1 had to beg sweets from my brothers. 

"1 left school in 1964 and stayed home 
to look after the cattle. We had 120. I 
milked them, I plowed with them, ev- 
erything. In 1956, when I was very young, 
lions took sheep and goats from our 
farm, even cattle. But none came when 
1 tended them. I did have a close look 
at some very big pythons. And we have 
wild monkeys. They can tease you and 
throw things. They make you run away. 

"Then I was picked by a brother to 
be a cashier in his bar. I did that until I 
joined the police in 1966. 1 passed my 
training in 1967." Akii-Bua is now an 
assistant inspector, the equivalent of lieu- 
tenant. 

“Uganda’s first athlete was Lawrence 
Ogwang, a triple jumper who went to 
the Commonwealth Games in Vancou- 
ver in 1954 and to Cardiff in 1958. And 
1 knew athletes like Patrick Etolu, a 6'8 V 
high jumper, and Tito Opaka, a high hur- 
dler, but I never ran until I joined the po- 
lice. We had to go to physical training 
at 5:30 a.m. We did three miles cross- 


country and exercises. Because l could 
do good stretching I was selected for 
the high hurdles. Jorem Ochana was 
black African record holder in the 440 
hurdles and he coached me hard. He 
put a high-jump bar a couple of feet 
above the hurdle so I would learn to 
keep my head and body low. Can you 
see this scar on my forehead? Ochana 
was a superior officer. He made me lis- 
ten. I used to bleed a lot in our exer- 
cises, knocking the hurdles with my knees 
and ankles, keeping my head down." 

In the police championships of i 967 
Akii-Bua won four events and ran on 
the winning mile-relay team. Thereafter 
he was put under Malcolm Arnold, a 
British coach. The qualifying standard 
in the highs for the Mexico City Olym- 
pics was 14.1; Akii’s best was a pokey 
14.3. A few months before the 1 970 Com- 
monwealth Games in Edinburgh, finding 
Akii unable to improve over the short- 
er distance, Arnold had him concentrate 
on the 400 intermediates, in which he 
ran 52.3 and qualified. In Edinburgh 
Akii was eighth into the final turn, fin- 
ished fourth in 51.1 and entered the hos- 
pital for a hernia operation. Six months 
later he did 49.7 on a lumpy grass 
track in Kampala and was invited to 
compete in the Pan-Africa-U.S.A. In- 
ternational Track Meet in Durham, N.C. 
"The Kenyan officials didn’t like me to 
go," said Akii. "They wanted their men, 
William Koskci and Kip Kcmboi. They 
said my 49.7 was timed with an alarm 
clock." Amply motivated, Akii-Bua 
whipped Koskei and the Americans in 
49.0. "I waved to the crowd before the 
tape. Maybe without that playing I could 
have run 48.7, 48.8." As he recalled that 
finish he was refilled with its happiness. 
"I'd wave again,” he said. 

In early 1972, Akii-Bua embarked 
upon six months of training unprece- 
dented in ferocity. "I started with lots 
of cross-country. 1 ran hard twice a day. 
Then I set up five hurdles, high hurdles, 
every lap and put on my 25-pound coat 
[a weight vest] and did four times 1.500 
meters over the hurdles. That was it ev- 
ery day, building stamina. The police 
gave me SI 50 to go to Kabale in the 
west where the hills are very steep." 

"The hills are steep here in Kampala.” 

“Not like Kabale. It is high and cold. 
Twice a day I ran six times up a 600- 
meter hill, always with my heavy coat. 
I had two coaches at that time, Arnold 
and George Odeke. They gave me a pro- 
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gram, bill I did more than they asked. ! 
don't think it was natural to do as much 
as I did, but I grew strong." John Vel- 
7ian of Kenya, who has coached Kos- 
kci. has one word for Akii-Bua’s pre- 
Munich regimen: "Madness." 

"What possessed you?" I asked. 

Akii put aside the remains of his chick- 
en and cleaned his large hands in a lin- 
ger bowl. “We don't have good facil- 
ities. Only a grass track. It takes months 
to get spiked shoes sent from Europe. 
For three or four years no one in Ugan- 
da was good enough to represent us over- 
seas. 1 wanted to change that, to show 
that Uganda could also produce good 
athletes, like the Kenyans. I wanted to 
show that if we had the facilities the 
Ugandan people would be as good as 
any other.” He was silent fora while, sip- 
ping his beer. When he spoke again it 
was in a less ringing, more offhand tone. 
"There are always many reasons why 
someone docs something well. Of course, 
I wanted to run in the Olympics be- 
cause of my future, but you have to un- 
derstand about being from a small coun- 
try. I had a chance to be the first cham- 
pion from Uganda. I worked hard." 

Akii-Bua went to Europe over a month 
before the Games and polished his speed 
over the hurdles. "I think it is better to 
always combine sprinting and hurdling 
in training if you want them to go to- 
gether in the race. So for a week l sprint- 
ed over 200s with fix c hurdles. Then 
300s with seven. Then two weeks over 
all 10. Six days before the competition 
I did a time trial: 48.6. I was relaxed. I 
didn’t think of beating any individual 
when I trained. I just thought of the 
gold. Oh, 1 watched the others in the 
heats. They seemed tense and tired-look- 
ing. I thought Ralph Mann's hurdling 
technique was cuckoo." 

The feeling might have been mutual. 
Mann of the U.S. and most other world- 
class quarter-mile hurdlers lead with 
their left legs. This allows them to run 
on the inside of the lane. Akii-Bua of- 
ten leads with his right. To avoid vi- 
olating the airspace of the man to his 
left he must run at least two feet out 
from the line, and landing on his right 
foot tends to throw him even farther 
from the inside of his lane. His disad- 
vantage around two turns can be as much 
as four yards. 

There were other reasons why the odds 
seemed against Akii. A week before the 
Games he had a tooth extracted and 


it still was bothering him the morning 
of the final. He hit the first hurdle in 
his semifinal, giving himself a tender, 
swollen knee. "I didn't report anything 
to my coaches. I was afraid they would 
say I was fearing." 

The world record of David Hemery 
of Great Britain (48.1 ), set in a flawless 
race in Mexico, was thought to be un- 
approachable in the thicker air of Mu- 
nich, yet Akii, with all his aches, pre- 
dicted 47.5 for himself. Then he was 
presented with the lane assignments for 
the final. 

"When I saw I was in Lane One, I 
was very disappointed," he said. The 
more sharply curved inside lane is de- 
spised by all one-lap runners. "I went 
through emotional stages." said Akii. 
"I went behind the stadium on the day 
of the race and listened to music on 
American Armed Forces Radio. I be- 
came determined, not sad. After that I 
just tried to be calm. I ran over hurdles 
outside the stadium and got very warm 
so I could relax before the start." 

Akii hit the sixth hurdle in the final, 
but his calm resolve carried him past 
Hemery just before the eighth, l ie beat 
Mann by a good five yards in 47.8. 

Vel/ian was deeply moved. "That is 
not just a world record,” he said. "It is an 
incredible world record. Out of the worst 
lane, running 12 feet farther than anyone 
else, hitting that hurdle hard. . . . The 
man’s strength is simply awesome.” 

"At the end I didn't feel tired," said 
Akii. "At first I thought it wasn't the 
final. I had energy for another race." 

He sat back from the table and fold- 
ed his hands over a pushed-out stom- 
ach. "Now I am resting," he said. "En- 
joying." 

We strolled around downtown Kam- 
pala. Perhaps two of every five people 
we passed raised a thumb or eyebrow 
at Akii. usually with a deferential greet- 
ing. Ugandans don't seem to care about 
autographs. Akii's adulation is therefore 
far less oppressive than it might be. 

"It is good you came when you did," 
he said. "In two days I am going to 
Addis Ababa, and then to Paris." 

"I thought you were resting.” 

"Oh. I have no races. I am just go- 
ing. . . .” He laughed and got his arms, 
elbows, wrists and fingers tangled to- 
gether in a child's gesture of shyness. 
"I am just going to be famous." 

"How much has your life changed 
since the Olympics?" 


"Oh. very much. The changes have 
been coming since 1970, when I first rep- 
resented Uganda. My promotion was 
based in part on running. In the last 
two years I have been able to support 
my family. . . ." 

“Wait a minute. I forgot to ask. Arc 
you married?” 

"I have a fiancee," he said. "And a 
baby, one year. But when I say family I 
mean my mother and brothers. I have 
eight brothers in school. American col- 
leges offer me scholarships, but I can't 
afford to go because niy brothers need 
me." 

I asked what part the tribe played in 
his life. "It is important. Since I am a 
Lango. I don't think I'd like to go and 
live in the West Nile District. 1 will al- 
ways have the feeling that it is better to 
stay with my parents, to live where I 
was born." 

We walked downhill from the gar- 
dens and high-rises of central Kampala 
into the business district. Independence 
Day banners swathed shops and light 
poles. Plastered in rows across all va- 
cant surfaces were portraits of General 
Amin, his collar pushing up his jowls, 
furrows of worry around his eyes. 

"I didn’t expect the reception I got 
when I came home,” said Akii. "There 
were 2,000 people at the airport. I met 
ministers, there was a VIP luncheon. The 
president came. It was the second lime 
he had spoken to me. Last year he said 
he hoped I'd do my best in the Olym- 
pics. It was good to know I had. 

"Everything has come my way since 
Munich. You know, since my father died 
we have been poor. I had not much 
schooling. I was not a middle-class man. 
But now I have so many friends, so 
many invitations. Every night I have to 
break promises.” 

Farther down the slope we came onto 
a dusty street which led past shuttered 
and barred wholesale-furniture houses 
and ended in a great mass of haggling 
people. 

"That is a market,” said Akii, "and 
this. . . ." He turned and extended his 
arms both ways along the road. "This 
is my street.” 

"Your street?” 

"I don'; know for sure yet. The gov- 
ernment has said they will name a street 
after me. This one has no real name 
yet. People just call it South Street. It's 
a good street, don't you think? Busy, 
with solid buildings." 

romintied 
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“Yes, it's a line street.” I stood still, 
affected. That his name was to be given 
to an enduring public landmark seemed 
suddenly to elevate Akii out of the world 
of games, of records inevitably broken, 
feats eventually surpassed. 

"Remember,” said Akii. with a sly 
look, "there has never been anyone from 
Uganda like me." Then he laughed, an 
open.. UuelUgfuu. gjj.ffa.xv at. U\e sjAUwess 
of it all. 

Not far from Akii's street we came 
to a soccer stadium. Knots of frantic 
Ugandans, worked to a frenzy by the 
cheers exploding from within, pounded 
on every gate. People stood on roof- 
tops. Akii led me around to a small 
iron door. He knocked and a plate 
snapped back, revealing a single browr 
eye. Then the door flew inward and wc 
stumbled into darkness. Men embraced 
Akii amid waves of Swahili and ush- 
ered us down a passageway into the rear 
of the officials* box. A game betweer 
Uganda and Kenya had just begun. The 
box was packed, so we went to the enc 
of the field where rows of state lim- 
ousines were parked. Between cars stood 
sober policemen. Chains led from their 
wrists to the collars of nervous attack 
dogs. Whenever the crowd responded 
to a play the dogs snarled and strained 
against their chains. The policemen 
stepped on them, driving the animals to 
the ground. 

“Don’t gel too close." said Akii, "and 
don't wander too far away from me." 

Me showed me where a track, now 
overgrown, had once circled the ground. 
"They moved our track to small sta- 
dium four miles from here. We protest- 
ed. but they said this stadium was to be 
only for football. There is so little in- 
terest here in athletics. When wc finish 
running in a race wc go to the stands, 
so the others will have someone watch- 
ing. I help as many young athletes as I 
can. I give them my training programs 
But the standards are not high. We have 
six athletes on the police club. We fight 
the other clubs like the army, the pris- 
ons, and we win with just our six. I do 
both hurdles, relays, 400. javelin. I warn 
to try the decathlon, but my coach is 
not encouraging me." 

"What arc your goals now?" 

"I want to stay well for 1976, to try 
to defend. I'll only be 27 then, still able 
to run. Next year I'd like to better the 
record. All I would need is some more 
good training on a Tartan track. Wc 
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have the hills here. I have my heavy 
coal. But you need to sprint on that 
Tartan. 

"After I finish with sports, I want to 
concentrate on police work. I haven't 
any other good career than that " He 
demonstrated his aptitude later in the 
day. When we stopped for gas. Akii 
leaped out and caught the station at- 
tctvAavw wvsovwt tvAwV.'j-’^wV.s tetxvwJ. Uvi 
pump. "They hold the hose high so it 
fills with petrol you have paid for." he 
said. "Then when you have gone*, they 
pour it out and sell it again." This time 
there wasn't quite enough gas in the 
hose to press charges. The man got ofl 
with a blistering warning. 

At dusk we stopped by a gathering at 
a local tavern. Singing, shoving matches 
and the swigging of millet beer seemed 
well under way, but Akii assured me 
the party hadn't started. He spoke into 
the car of the proprietor, whose face 
fell, and we left. "I was to conic later 
and crown Miss New Kampala. Rat I 
am a policeman. I cannot do those things 
without permission from my superior 
officers. Besides. I am tired. Tomorrow 
I have to lead the Olympic athletes in 
the Independence Day parade. And wc 
must get you to Entebbe early.” 

Early, because the departing Asians 
jamming the airport made it necessary 
to reach Entebbe two hours before my 
nine a.ni. flight. I bravely considered tak- 
ing a cab and letting Akii sleep, but lie 
wouldn't hear of it. "It will be better 
that I go." he said. 

At six a.ni. on Independence Day it 
was night in Kampala. At 6:15 the sky 
was purple velvet brushed with pink, 
and filled with birds. Crows, kites, ca- 
naries and eagles dipped and wheeled 
and darted above the greening silhouettes 
of kalilusi trees. The driver for whom 
Akii had arranged did not appear, so 
lie ran a mile and a half from his police- 
academy quarters to the nearest cab 
stand, and called for nie in the only ve- 
hicle he could find, a groaning Peugeot 
driven by a 16-year-old. Before leaving 
town we had to stop at a service station 
to fill the radiator. The first roadblock 
was peopled by a handful of nodding, 
chilled sentries who waved us through. 
Vultures prowled beside the checkpoint. 
One flapped clumsily into the air and 
our driver had to swerve to avoid tak- 
ing it in the windshield. 

On the open road he w hipped the car 
up to an earsplitting 120 kph. After 15 
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LIGHT AND SHADOW ronlimied 


miles (lie radiator blew, spattering the 
windshield with steam and rusty water. 
The driver calmly turned on his wipers. 
When the vehicle started banging and 
missing, he pulled into a clearing beside 
the road and shut off the engine. Huts 
enclosed a bare earth yard. We sal in 
the suddenly bright morning, listening 
to the car hiss and drip. Akii said some- 
thing sharp in Swahili and the driver 
got out and went behind the huts. A 
mass of yellow birds shrilled from a 
small, denuded tree. I counted 54 swing- 
ing, woven grass nests. An old bicycle 
leaned against an oil drum. Akii and I 
looked at it, and at each other. 

There was a scraping noise and the 
driver and another man appeared, drag- 
ging a 20-gallon tin of water. We 
filled the radiator and paid a shilling 
(15c). The driver wanted change, but 
Akii popped him on the shoulder and 
told him to start the car. The starter 
ground away for two minutes. We got 
out and pushed, swearing at the boy. 
who kept engaging the clutch before 
we had the car moving more than 
half a mile an hour. Kinally the en- 
gine caught and raced, and we w'ere cov- 
ered with red dust stirred up by the ex- 
haust. We jumped in and were off. We 
had to push again at the second road- 
block, under the baleful stares of un- 
amused soldiers, and as we rolled 
into Entebbe the radiator burst. Akii 
wouldn't let me pay the driver, so the 
boy lurked, vulturinc, on the edges of 
our vision as we entered the terminal. 

The check-in line for my flight to Nai- 
robi stretched across the room, a car- 
avan of disconsolate Asians sitting on 
chests and crates. I took my place at 
the rear. Akii looked at his watch, bor- 
rowed my ticket and strolled toward the 
harried clerk. The man glanced up, did 
a double take and beamed at him. In 
30 seconds Akii handed me my board- 
ing pass. 

■‘You're shameless." I said. 

“You have to remember. . . .“ 

"I know . Uganda has never had any- 
one like you before." 

He made sure I would pass customs 
and then left me. I watched him go, mov- 
ing through the throng of waiting Asians, 
followed by a few worshipful eyes and 
a teen-age cab driver, into the warm, 
humid Uganda day. As in Munich, an 
example, a counterpoint, a glimmer of 
happiness over a landscape of rejection 
and sorrow. end 
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before the VOTE, restaurateur Tsiagkouris 
had jusi the right name for his new place. 


VOTING 


TO SNUFF 


THE 


TORCH 


Conscious of costs and ecology, 
Coloradans elected to send the 
Winter Games out into the cold 
by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


W hen Coloradans cast their ballots 
on Election Day to cut off state 
spending for the 1976 Winter Olympics, 
few residents were affected more con- 
spicuously than a 29-ycar-old Greek im- 
migrant named Evagelos Tsiagkouris. 
The vote meant that the Games would 
now be held elsewhere— if at all a turn 
of events that Tsiagkouris failed to an- 
ticipate last March. That was when he 
bought an old coffee shop on Denver's 
shabby East Colfax Avenue, grandly re- 
named the place the Olympic Restaurant 
and made ready for what he assumed 
would be "a lot of free publicity be- 
tween now and 1976." 

Tsiagkouris accepted the election re- 
sults bravely enough. Standing outside 
his restaurant he declared, "I feel bad 
that there will be no Olympics here, but 
what can I do?" He glanced at a splen- 
did new sign over the door, one bearing 
both the restaurant's name and a pic- 
ture of a lighted torch. Then he smiled 



KEY CAMPAIGNERS Lamm and Meg Lund- 
strom ( center I warned against growth. 


resignedly. "That sign, you know, it cost 
me a lot of money." 

A more biting disappointment was in 
the air at Denver’s colonnaded City and 
County Building, where the familiar 
Olympic flag outside Mayor William Mc- 
Nichols’ oflice was quietly hauled down. 
So ended, symbolically at least, a civic 
effort that began nine years ago and ul- 
timately won the '76 Winter Games — 
which Denver organizers promised 
would cost just SI4 million and take 
place entirely within the preferred easy 
reach of downtown. The Olympics were 
tied to the celebration of the U.S. bi- 
centennial as well as to the 100th an- 
niversary. also in 1976. of Colorado 
statehood. But last week, with projected 
costs up to S35 million and venues scat- 
tered up to four hours away into the 
Rockies, the voters served notice, in ef- 
fect, that they would just as soon grow 
beards and let it go at that. 

The vote, climaxing an Olympic year 
that had already seen upheaval enough, 
was a blow not only to Mayor McNich- 
ols. a Democrat, but also to Republican 
Governor John Love and much of Colo- 
rado’s business Establishment. Pro- 
Olympic forces, having long since dissi- 
pated public trust through blunder and 
bluster, had tried desperately to win it all 
back by pumping at least SI 75,000 into a 
well-oiled campaign. They trotted out 
that old pro-Olympian Jesse Owens and 
flooded the state with entreaties to "light 
the torch now meanwhile receiv ing sus- 
tenance from Tlw Denver Post, which in 
the campaign's final days devoted up to 
live times more news space to Olympic 
boosters than to critics. 

But the public confidence was never 
fully restored, symptomatic of the breach 
that the Denver Olympic Organizing 
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OLYMPICS rontintied 

Committee opened w hen it airily brushed 
off any inquiries about the source of pro- 
Olympic campaign funds. “I really don't 
sec where it matters." insisted DOOC 
Chairman W. R. Goodwin, who also is 
president of Denver-based Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. It probably didn't matter: 
by a resounding 537.440 to 358,906. an 
electorate worried about potential costs 
and environmental impact of the Games 
approved an amendment to the Colorado 
constitution barring the use of further 
state funds. In Denver voters also en- 
acted a companion measure putting a 
similar freeze on city funds. 

The defeat of the Olympics was man- 
aged by an army of doorbell ringers call- 
ing itself Citizens for Colorado's Fu- 
ture. which spent S23.600 in its 1 1 months 
of existence — most of it collected in con- 
tributions of S5 or SIO. The CCF had a 
total media budget of S2.I00. which it 
used for radio spots in rural Colorado: 
its one big fund-raising project, a con- 
cert by folk singer Judy Collins, lost 
SI, 000. The CCF's books, stashed in a 
crate in the old house it used for head- 
quarters. were open to the public. 

Simply put. the only thing directly af- 
fected by the vote was a proposed S4.2 
million in state funds ($800,000 had al- 
ready been appropriated), since the rest 
of the $35 million of Olympic costs was 
supposed to come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Denver's treasury, TV revenues 
and ticket sales. Still, both sides had de- 
fined the stakes as nothing less than the 
fate of the Olympics, an interpretation 
reinforced by the fact that the U.S. Sen- 
ate. in passing a SI 5.5 million appro- 
priation for the Games last September, 
had made the measure contingent on 
Colorado's coming up with its share. 
"The voters made their position clear." 
Goodwin said the morning after the elec- 
tion in the DOOC offices, which com- 
manded a view, a mocking one now, of 
*the Rockies in the distance. “They don't 
want the Olympics." 

And now, seeking a new site for the 
‘76 Winter Games, the International 
Olympic Committee could have more 
trouble than Meyer Lansky. The Sun 
Francisco Chronicle editorialized weeks 
ago against California getting any bright 
ideas about proposing alternative sites 
in ihui state, and the French government 
is not pushing Grenoble, the *68 site. An- 
other former host, Innsbruck, did ex- 
press interest, as did Vancouver, but the 
IOC indicated that it might he four 
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months before a city is chosen. With 
the Winter Olympics already under fire 
for commercialism, it is not inconceiv- 
able that the IOC would seize this chance 
to cancel the Games altogether. 

Nor arc the 1976 Summer Olympics 
immune from similar troubles. A grow- 
ing anti-Olympic movement in Montre- 
al- one that would rather sec the city's 
treasure spent on social needs- is now 
looking to Denver for ideas on how to 
proceed. The Colorado campaign may 
not exactly fit their needs, for in Den- 
ver the opposition centered on economic 
plus environmental issues. The result 
brought together under the anti-Olym- 
pic banner young activists, conservation- 
ists, blue-collar workers and fiscal con- 
servatives. If the CCF provided the lo- 
comotion. the man at the controls was 
Dick Lamm, a lawyer who, at 37. last 
week also won his fourth term as a state 
representative 

Lamm, an intense, intellectually rest- 
less man, was tilting with the state's big 
money interests. "The people behind the 
Olympics are the same ones who stand 
to profit the airlines, hotels, banks and 
ski resorts." he said. Warning that Olym- 
pics have always been seeded with "eco- 
nomic land mines," he questioned w heth- 
cr the DOOC could realistically hope 
to keep costs from soaring far higher. 

The Olympic foes further argued that 
the Games, at whatever cost, were an 
unwelcome extension of the "scll-Col- 
orado" campaign that Governor Love 
has used to attract tourism and indus- 
try during his three terms in office. In 
fact, this may have been the strongest 
slat in the bed on which the Denver 
Olympics were laid to rest. Many Co- 
loradans believe that Love's efforts have 
been, if anything, too successful. Evi- 
dence that the slate may have been over- 
sold is there in the Los Angeles-stylc 
sprawl that now stretches from Denver 
westward into the foothills of the Rock- 
ies. With problems of smog and water 
shortages worsening, posters have gone 
up urging outsiders to "Ski Kansas" 
and bumper slickers have flowered read- 
ing DON*! < ALIFORNICA1E COLORADO. 

"We're starting to realize that growth 
isn't necessarily good," said Lamm. 
“We've got to slop this knee-jerk boost- 
crism and mindless proniotionalism." 

All this was in stark contrast to the 
goodwill that prevailed back in May 1970 
vv hen a band of Denver boosters returned 
triumphantly from Amsterdam, having 
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been awarded the '76 Games by the IOC. 
In view of the anti-Establishment erics 
heard later, it is noteworthy that much 
of the earliest opposition came from 
Evergreen, an allluent suburb in the foot- 
hills west of town with a population 
only slightly less rarefied than the 7,000- 
fool altitude. It was agreed in Amster- 
dam that the Olympic Nordic events 
would be staged in Evergreen but. un- 
happily, the matter had been discussed 
with few people who actually lived there. 

The opposition that soon developed 
in Evergreen was sometimes hysterical, 
maintaining that biathlon competitors 
would gun down innocent children in 
their schoolyards. A morcjustifiablc con- 
cern was the DOOCs failure to let the 
IOC in on the secret that Evergreen is 
in a mild region where chances of snow 
at the time of the Games would lie one 
in 25. The sites had been chosen, of 
course, in the interest of keeping the 
Games on the front side of the range — 
and thus easily within a promised 45- 
minute drive. 

Similar thinking influenced the loca- 
tion of the proposed downhill course. 
This was Mount Sniktau, a craggy, wind- 
whipped peak with scanty snow covering, 
a deficiency Denver’s leaders hid by hav- 
ing an artist airbrush snow on bald spots 
in the picture submitted to the IOC. 

Perhaps the airhrushing ploy was a 
perfect pointer to the entire blunder: in 
their eagerness to boost Denver, the com- 
mitteemen had clearly sold the wrong 
side of the Rockies to the IOC. Denver, 
cast of the Continental Divide, is not it- 
self a ski area; the obvious Olympic-cal- 
iber skiing is many miles to the west. It 
is still puzzling that more knowledgeable 
protests were not raised earlier than they 
were. 

On top of these and other misrep- 
resentations, it also became clear that 
the Denver committee's SI4 million price 
tag was utterly unrealistic. Through the 
veil of obfuscation came but one ray of 
light. Asked about the Denver delega- 
tion's performance in Amsterdam. Col- 
orado Lieutenant Governor John Van- 
derhoof said: “They were pressed for 
time, so they lied a bit." 

Under growing attack by now. the 
Olympic leadership went to Sapporo for 
the ’72 Games where Mayor McNichols 
assured oflicials that “only \ <r , of the 
people back home oppose the Olym- 
pics.** To argue otherwise, the newly 
formed CCF sent three delegates of its 
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own to Japan, where they forced their 
way into a meeting to tell the IOC of 
the growing anti-Olympic sentiment in 
Colorado. Returning home, they easily 
collected 77,392 signatures, some 25.000 
more than the number needed to put 
the Olympics on last week's ballot. 

Later, while the winter sport world 
watched with growing amazement, the 
Denver panel made a last, desperate ef- 
fort to save everything by redistributing 
the Games — a schedule reluctantly ac- 
cepted by the IOC. First bobsledding 
was bustled right out, over the futile ob- 
jections of that sport's international fed- 
eration. Then Nordic events were shift- 
ed from Evergreen to Steamboat Springs, 
a 1 56-mile drive through the mountains. 
Alpine events wound up 100 miles away 
near Vail. Only luge, hockey and skat- 
ing stayed in Denver The scattered new 
sites made better technical and ecological 
sense, but instead of the centralized con- 
cept promised in Amsterdam they of- 
fered a strange new Olympic mode and 
a sharp break with history. In addition 
to expense, there was the prospect of 
three Olympic Villages, plus air and auto 
lifts for competitors to opening and clos- 
ing rites. 

In their efforts to undo the damage 
caused by past sins, Olympic supporters 
seemed clearly desperate: McNichols 
was accused of election-code violations 
when literature calling the Olympics “a 
force for peace, brotherhood and inter- 
national goodwill" was distributed with 
the pay envelopes of the city's 8,000 em- 
ployees, and if the mayor could have 
had his way, he clearly would have sub- 
mitted the entire matter to Emily Post 
for arbitration. 

"It's like inviting somebody to din- 
ner," McNichols said. "You just can't 
tear up the invitation.*’ 

Another ill-advised campaign move 
was the DOOC's effort to discredit its 
foes by circulating a Denver Post story 
that darkly described CCF's organizers 
as "a small but artful band of tenacious 
young political activists who ha ve filtered 
into Colorado over the past two years." 
The story omitted the fact that one of 
the key CCF leaders mentioned, 24-ycar- 
old Meg Lundstrom. was born in Colo- 
rado. "And our people didn't filter 
here," she added. "They came here." The 
DOOC leaflet also did not mention the 
fact that, on the other side. Chairman 
Goodwin himself became a Coloradan 
only when Johns-Manville moved its 
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headquarters from New York last year. 

In its final effort to save the Olympics, 
the DOOC stubbornly stuck to its $35 
million cost estimate, and argued that the 
Games, far from being environmentally 
harmful, would produce valuable land- 
use planning for Colorado. This was a 
point that DOOC Vice-President Eric 
Auer, a Swiss-born engineer, was still 
making as late as Election Eve when he 
and Lamm met for a debate ( "The Olym- 
pics: Boon or Boondoggle?”) in a chem- 
istry classroom at Denver Community 
College. 

Auer, an embattled figure amid the 
Bunsen burners and element charts, was 
eloquent in behalf of boon. “The Olym- 
pics will bring together state and federal 
environmental planning in Colorado for 
the first time." he promised. “They'll be 
the catalyst for land use." 

But next day, when the votes were 
counted, it was all boondoggle. The anti- 
Olympic amendment swept virtually 
every part of Colorado except the ski 
country around Vail and Steamboat 
Springs— and it lost in each of those com- 
munities by only a handful of votes. In- 
sofar as the issues were money and envi- 
ronment. the outcome was reminiscent of 
public rejection of another big project, 
the SST. But the competence of the 
DOOC leadership also was in question, 
and the message for a crisis-ridden Olym- 
pic movement seemed clear: the excel- 
lence and fair play routinely expected in 
Olympic competition are no less neces- 
sary in the back rooms where the Games 
arc actually organized. 

This was the first time that an al- 
ready approved venue had ever turned 
down an Olympics. Yet it was not a 
vote against the Olympics per sc. nor 
a vote against sport. But it was a 
vote against sporting facilities that cost 
taxpayers millions of dollars and work 
against essential conservation altitudes 
in the area concerned. 

As for other lessons, Lamm suggested 
a couple while celebrating at the CCF's 
Election Night party. “We have shown 
that we don't need circuses in Colorado, 
we need solutions to problems." At their 
wake elsewhere in Denver, pro-Olympic 
troops were finding comfort at a well- 
stocked bar. The CCK made do with in- 
expensive California wine and great 
quantities of Olympia, a beer popular 
in the West. Lamm, in his wisdom, may 
have found that brand inappropriate. 
He was drinking Budweiser. end 
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"Get a grown up camera, said Mr. Boog Powell. 



"You're crazy," I said. “Do I look 
like sonic kind of photography 
nut?" 

"You look like you're too big 
to fool with those toy cameras," 
he said. 

"But they're easy to use," 

1 said. 

"So is this 35mm rangefinder 
camera." he explained. "It's 
automatic. And it fakes profes- 
sional-looking pictures like 
grown-up cameras take. Because 
it's made by the people who make 
the famous Miranda Scnsorex 
SLR's. This camera is just as 
grown-up as they arc. Only 
smaller. So you can take it 
with you." 

"What about color shots'?" 

"Just aim and shoot." 

"1 don't know." 

"What are you worried about?" 
he said. "This Miranda camera 
has a 3-year guarantee* . It costs 
less than SI 30. With electronic 
flash Unit, less than SI 50.*" 

“I'm sold. If Mr. Boog Powell 
can take grown-up pictures, so 
can Dick Butkus." 


MIRANDA 

SENSOFET" 

The small camera for grown-ups 


(RlSO 
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The New Snowplaces 
Are Showpieces 



The idea is to plant a ski re- 
sort and let it grow along a 
mountainside with as little eco- 
logical upset as possible, knowing 
full well that the environmentalists — 
with good reason — stand poised to 
throw themselves in front of a bull- 
dozer or harass any woodman not in- 
clined to spare that tree. This situ- 
ation is all for the best: America’s 
newest ski areas, either because of 
the watchdogs or a freshened aware- 
ness of the world around them, are 
models of improved planning that no 
longer slash needless scars down a 
mountainside. Predictably, because of 


the need for open spaces, the 
biggest of the newest are in 
the Far West, where there are 
still enough Rockies to go around 
and where the powder lies deep. 
Foremost among the major areas this 
season are Utah's Snowbird and Col- 
orado's Breckenridge, which are pic- 
tured here and on the pages that fol- 
low. They are today's resorts,- places 
where the pleasures of skiing are un- 
dimmed by the pains of bad design. 

Tucked tidily into a deep canyon, 
the Snowbird condominium (above) 
faces powder slopes, the playground 
of experts like Gordon Yates (right) . 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 
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Carrying 120 skiers at a time, the 
gigantic aerial tram glides from its 
base at 8,100 feet to the terminal of 
the top of Hidden Peak in six minutes. 


Perched on an outlook above an in- 
spiring valley, the Mid-Gad cafeteria 
at Snowbird offers both sandwiches 
ond scenery to its crowds of skiers. 


Taking off from an expert run, super- 
skier Gerry Warren (right) can sur- 
vey an 11,000-foot setting atop Salt 
lake's little Cottonwood Canyon. 



mm 




The tram machinery purring behind 
window-walls, serves as a backdrop 
for parties in the Tram Bar, gath- 
erings that sometimes get oiled, too. 


Snowbird's resident host and founder 
Ted Johnson (below) presides over 
a dinner in one of the new con- 
dominiums — each room with a view. 


On the next two pages, Kiteman Jeff 
Jobe soars high over the Snowbird 
ski area. At his feet is a gigantic 
span of Utah's Wasatch Mountains. 








Colorado's combination of brilliant 
sunshine and lofty mountain vistas 
inspires skiers to pause for picnics 
on a peak overlooking Breckenridge. 


Portrait of a ski resort: tailored to 
the contour of the terrain, Breck- 
enridge Mountain (right) offers 30 
runs and a network of eight lifts. 


But not all skiing is served by the 
chair lifts. A springtime specialty of 
the Rockies is hiking up, skis shoul- 
dered, for lunch, then a sunny run. 








Swooping along above the treeline 
on Briar Rose Mountoin, a skier con 
savor almost three miles of snow on 
•he fas* trip back toward the base. 


Named after an old silver mine of 
the 1900s, Breckenridge's Briar Rose 
Bar and Restaurant enjoys a revival 
after years of ghost-town decline. 




Showpieces „« „ 

Striking It Rich cit Snowbird 


T hey are proliferating now at almost 
the same frenetic pace that once 
introduced fast-food eateries and all- 
night laundromats. Find a hill with a 
dependable blanket of snow (or maybe 
a winter's worth of icy boiler plate) 
and a passable road nearby, and you 
will find men willing to sink their mon- 
ey, their teeth and their dreams into it. 
They will erect stanchions on the steeps, 
string up lift lines, hang seats, park cars, 
install a ski school bell, a row of flush 
toilets, a supply of radar-baked cheese- 
burgers, a cash register and — lo! — the 
world is presented with still another fab- 
ulous new ski resort. 

It has come to seem almost like Rich- 
ard Brautigan’s The Cleveland Wrecking 
Yard, where complete surplus environ- 
ments were scrapped and put up for 
cheap sale and fast assembly: 

*'. . . The waterfalls all had price tags 
on them. They were more expensive than 
the stream. The waterfalls were selling 
for SI 9.00 a foot. ... 1 was very cu- 
rious about the trout stream. . . . Oh, 1 
had never in my life seen anything like 
that trout stream. It was stacked in piles 
of various lengths: ten, fifteen, twenty 
feet, etc. There was one pile of hundred- 
foot lengths. There was also a box of 
scraps . . . odd sizes ranging from six 
inches to a couple of feet. . . ." 

Well, perhaps it has not come to that 
yet. The hills, trails and frills of Amer- 
ican ski resorts do not come precut or 
precast in hundred-foot lengths. Nor do 
they come cheap. Nor do they come 
easy. But they are coming very quickly. 

The past couple of years and this new 
season of '72 have seen a whole grand 
coast-to-coast wrecking yard full of 
American resorts launched, each with 
its own high hopes — and high promise 
of being, somehow, something special. 
And how does one choose? 


Along o bright white route flanked 
by deep green pines, Pam Buckland, 
1972 National Ski Queen, whisks 
along on a lively run at Breckenridge. 


by William Johnson 

High in the Rockies of Colorado arc 
the burgeoning S6 million Keystone 
Mountain, owned by the Ralston Pu- 
rina folks; intimate Crested Butte, named 
after a mining town two miles south of 
the peak; lovely unfinished Telluride, 
also an oldtime mining settlement: and 
big, ambitious, SI 2 million Copper 
Mountain— which opens this year with 
no less than 25 trails and a three-story 
glass restaurant with a 60-niilc view. 
North of Denver is cute little Sharktooth 
with one slope, one wirc-ropc tow, one 
warming hut and all of its runs under 
floodlights at night. 

Or there is Maine, with struggling 
Evergreen Valley, once dreamed of as a 
S40 million wonderland but now mere- 
ly a S4.5 million area with three lifts 
and legal troubles. And there is Burnt 
Meadows Mountain, two tow lifts and 
three trails spread daintily over acreage 
that was turned to ashes and stumps in 
a 1947 forest fire. In New' Hampshire is 
Onset Ski Area on Crotched Mountain 
near Bennington, and there on the Os- 
car Roscbrook Range will be Brctton 
Woods, a modest little spot for bun- 
nies, which its developers are pitching 
as a mountain designed with an eye to 
“broad lateral scope” rather than try- 
ing for “the greatest vertical drop in 
the East.” Outside Spokane is 49 De- 
grees North, as the new ski resort at 
Chewclah Mountain is called, with three 
chair lifts (the longest 6,900 feet with a 
vertical drop of 1,850) and over near 
Harrisonburg, Va., suh, is Massanuttcn, 
four chair lifts in the mild old Shen- 
andoah Valley hills (maximum drop 795 
feel), a mere two hours from Washing- 
ton, D.C. Up in New Jersey is the Play- 
boy Club's Great Gorge area (a B-cup 
mountain if there ever w-as one) and 
there in Pennsylvania is tough little Jack 
Frost Mountain, a hardy hill that joins 
with the Poconos’ venerable and respect- 
ed Big Boulder area, now a quarter of a 
century old. And in California, where 
Mineral King still has all of its Disney- 
sized ideas beached in the courts and 
Squaw Valley has been nipped by the 


black frost of bankruptcy, there are still 
brave new resorts in bloom. Notably, 
there is Northstar-at-Tahoc, which plans 
a SI00 million show place eventually but 
opens this year with a lot less ( 10 miles 
of trails and five lifts), and Kirkwood, 
which figures on a S60 million facility 
someday but opens now with six con- 
dominiums, a day lodge, 14 trails and 
four chair lifts. 

The ski resort boom is deafening and 
it is possible— though not probable — 
that it has yet lo reach a fortissimo. 
There could be much more to come, 
but there are those who say that the 
bull market in ski resorts is already fad- 
ing. It is true that there is a sharply di- 
minished supply of accessible mountain 
land for ski trails and facilities. It also 
is true that the Federal Government, 
which has leasing rights to a huge ma- 
jority of America’s mountain lands, is 
becoming more and more reluctant to 
allow lovely wild areas to be used for fur- 
ther commercial development and pri- 
vate profit. Then, too, there is an ever 
more dedicated — and rapidly growing — 
legion of devout conservationists and 
ecology evangelists who believe more ski 
areas are a desecration of the w ildcrncss. 
They are not entirely wrong; certainly 
the U.S. is nearing the point where the 
life expectancy of a golden eagle and 
the well-being of an aspen grove arc 
issues more critical than the installation 
of still another hundred miles of ski trails. 
This is particularly true considering the 
inevitable bulldozer destruction and 
mountain upheaval that come with the 
arrival of the roads, heavy traffic, sew- 
age lines, parking lots and all-round en- 
vironment-busting stuff required by a 
respectable profit-making ski resort. 

Still, the new plethora of mountains 
polished and hillsides groomed for ski- 
ing has produced at least a few admi- 
rable specimens of really tasteful archi- 
tecture and genuine concern for nature- 
blended planning. None, so far, quite 
matches the resort that has happened— 
and is still happening — in lovely, wind- 
ing Little Cottonwood Canyon in the 

eontinurd 
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Showpieces •nntinued 

Wasatch Mountain range 25 miles above 
Salt l.akc City. Utah. 

The place is called Snowbird. It is 
named for a little, unheralded silver-min- 
ing claim (which proved to be silvcrlcss), 
one of hundreds of such claims that cut 
a vast patchwork of hopes and scars 
across the mountainsides 100 years ago. 
In summer one still can see an occa- 
sional rusted one-track, one-man rail line 
laid along the slopes of Snow bird — and 
beneath the surface there is still a hon- 
eycomb of mine shafts and tunnels where 
men once burrowed for riches. Some 
found it: in all. about S37 million worth 
of ore w as packed and chipped and tun- 
neled out of the sides of Little Cotton- 
wood Canyon. 

But the rush turned into a trickle, leav- 
ing nothing but a wretched little mining 
settlement called Alta at the top of the 
canyon. In summer a gentle carpet of 
pines and wild flowers spread over the 
mining scars, and in winter massive falls 
of snow covered all the tracks of men. 
The snow was treacherous stuff that of- 
ten exploded into avalanches, rampaging 
down the steep slopes, wrenching loose 
mammoth trees, rolling them like pool 
cues down the mountainside and turn- 
ing them into splinters. Nature pretty 
much ruled the canyon as it wished 
for several decades — until 1937, when 
the science of avalanche control matured 
and that decrepit little ghost town of 
Alta sputtered toward resurrection as 
a ski area. 

In those young years of the sport there 
were perhaps 50.000 U.S. skiers (com- 
pared with five million today), and Alta 
quickly became the Mecca for deep-pow- 
der addicts, known around the world 
as that rare vastness of untouched slopes 
where purists and experts only need ap- 
ply . After all. the mountainsides fell away 
at a degree just something less than ver- 
tical, and the only thing that kept the ski- 
ers connected to the world was the fact 
that they were literally up to their arm- 
pits in fluffy snow. 

But Alta never grew very much, be- 
ing in the remote and liquorless stale of 
Utah, and came to rely almost entirely 
for revenue on local folks— who arc a 
notoriously spoiled and stingy breed, 
since they need drive but 30 minutes to 
the greatest snow tJh earth and pay no 
more than S7 for a weekend lift ticket. 
Even now, in its 35th year, the place 
seems relentless in its determination to 
remain modest: Alta still has only four 


small lodges and six chair lifts, and can 
handle no more than 4.200 skiers per 
hour. 

But by anybody's definition, unassum- 
ing. shambling old Alta is the true god- 
father to the brawny and dynamic new 
resort just down the road, for had there 
been no Alta. Snowbird's golden egg 
would certainly never have hatched. 

Among the purists who succumbed 
to the glories of Alta powder long ago 
was a strapping, blue-eyed chap named 
George Theodore Johnson, carefree and 
possessed of energetic joie de vivre, a 
onetime cotton-picker, bicycle rider, 
lifeguard-bar manager at Waikiki and 
a new convert to skiing. In 1954. then 
28. Ted Johnson was on his way to 
Sun Valley for an aimless winter when 
someone told him about Alta. Although 
he went around the world a couple of 
times later, performing in ski-adventure 
films. Ted Johnson never really left 
Utah again. 

He moved in as a handyman and lat- 
er became famous as the caretaker at a 
tiny mid-station shelter high on the 
mountainside, selling magnificent ham- 
burgers to cold, hungry skiers and gain- 
ing a reputation as a cook that almost 
matched his status as the best powder 
skier in the West. Johnson also man- 
aged the Alta and Rustler Lodges. His 
own sense of resort image was not so 
sharply honed then as it has come to 
be: one Christmas during the peak of 
the Kennedy years in Washington. D.C.. 
he flat-out refused a request by Robert 
F. Kennedy and family for rooms at 
the Alta Lodge. "Well, it was Christmas 
and we were filled up." he shrugs now. 
"No one at Alta ever thought of what 
it would mean in prestige and business 
to have a President’s family there. That 
wasn't the Alta way." 

But even as Alta settled deeper into 
its innocent old ways. Johnson had his 
eye on something better just down the 
canyon. For years the hardiest skiers 
from Alta had been hiking up over the 
range to the high powder fields in the 
areas called Peruvian Gulch and Gad 
Valley. On top. at 1 1 .000 feel, they could 
look down into the Salt Lake Valley on 
one side and. on the other, down on 
the top of Alia. From this lofty jump- 
off, they would curl down those un- 
marked drops, billowing clouds of dry 
powder all around, spinning past great 
white pine groves, sometimes kicking off 
a baby avalanche or two. "There was 


no better skiing in the world than that,” 
says Johnson, and he began to dream 
of putting the slopes to use for more 
than the few mavericks willing to slog 
over from Alta. 

In 1965 Johnson scratched together 
enough capital, about $30,000, to buy a 
sprawling old mining claim called Black- 
jack, which lay between Alta and the 
dream mountainside. Then lie set towork 
in the dusty files and record books of 
county land offices, burrowing through 
thousands of yellowed pages to find the 
forgotten ownership of some 95 other 
abandoned mining claims. One by one 
he sifted and sorted through them, final- 
ly sewing up all the land he needed. He 
paid SI 8.500 for the last parcel to a griz- 
zled ex-miner he had at last located liv- 
ing in a retirement house trailer in Fon- 
tana, Calif. 

That is the way ski resorts arc born. 
Johnson had wrapped up 857 acres of 
land, most of it backing right up against 
1,200 acres of Wasatch National For- 
est with projected expansion possibil- 
ities stretching into counties and ridges 
far beyond. 

And then began the long, tough chore 
of raising enough money S5 million 
might be a nice round sum. he figured — 
to install the lifts, pul in a tram, the lodg- 
ing. restaurants, parking lots and power 
lines to make his fanciful dream Snow- 
bird take olT. 

Johnson came up with a movie (star- 
ring the inimitable Ted Johnson floating 
down the powder slope) showing the 
snowy realities of the place, added scale 
models of the ambitious and decorous 
village he envisioned at the base of the 
hills— and set out on an exhausting ex- 
pedition through the executive suites and 
corporate boardrooms of the land. His 
wife Wilma, a tall, strikingly handsome 
Australian lady who is considered a pow- 
der skier second only to Ted himself, 
went along. 

"We hustled every big corporation in 
the country," says Ted. "We'd make 
our presentation and they'd be really in- 
terested in it. A ski resort? It excited a 
lot of them. I went to Boise Cascade. 
Royal Street. Western Airlines and the 
W.J. Voit Rubber Corporation. I'd tell 
them I was sure it would take 10 years 
before the thing could turn around and 
make a profit — but that it looked like a 
sure thing. Well, lots of them loved the 
dream lots of the people I talked to 
loved the dream, that is. But then they'd 
continued 
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Heineken tastes tremendous 

IMPORTED HEINEKEN. IN BOTTLES, ON DRAFT AND DARK BEER. 






Sports Illustrated Games 

The most realistic and exciting sports games in America 


Take care of those man-sized (and boy-sized) question marks on 
jour Christmas gift list the easy way. Just cross them out and write in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Games. Based on the most complete research 
available, each new SI game is both challenging enough to excite even 
the most knowledgeable fan — yet simple enough for youngsters to play 
(and win). So order now and give every man and boy on your list a 
Seasons Pass to fun and excitement — with these new SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED Games: 

PRO fOOTBALL Game . . . Based on the play-by-play of every pro 
game, SI PRO FOOTBALL puts you right down on the playing field as 
quarterback of your favorite pro teams. You call all the shots. Your 
ability to get the most out of each team — with a solid Game Plan, 
tough defense, heads-up play-calling, and "the breaks"— will determine 
whether you win or lose. Get hold of an SI PRO FOOTBALL Game 
ifoday — and see if you have what it takes to make it in the pros! 

. The only game that lets you share in 
Ihe excitement, tradition, and intense rivalry of college ball. Based on 
the complete analysis of every play run by every team, SI COLLEGE 
FOOTBALL lets you coach and quarterback 32 of the top college teams 
of recent years — including such great squads as Alabama '66, Dart- 
mouth 70, Michigan '69, Navy '63, Notre Dame '66, Oklahoma '67, 
Princeton '64 and Texas '69. (This game — along with SI PRO FOOTBALL 
— is also offered as part of our Two-Games-ln-One Football Special 
shown on the coupon below.) 

DECATHLON Game . . . Now you can experience the challenge 
and excitement of Track & Field competition — as you pit seven of the 


greatest athletes of all time against each other in the ten events of the 
Decathlon. Each star athlete included in the game is a former Olympic 
Champion or World Record Holder. From the USA — Bill Toomey, Rafer 
Johnson, Milt Campbell, Bob Mathias and the legendary Jim Thorpe; 
from Taiwan— C- K. Yang; from Russia— Vasily Kuznetsov. See if you can 
break the World Record for the Decathlon! 

MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL Game . . . This great game has it all — 
24 Big League Teams — 600 Players — every one of your favorites from 
Hammerin' Hank Aaron, Johnny Bench and Vida Blue, to Willie Mays, 
Tom Seaver and Big Yaz. And you're the manager! So order the SI 
MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL Game today and start enjoying all the sus- 
pense and strategy of 9-inning games that take just 30 minutes to 
play! (And if you'd like to double your fun, order our new All-Time 
All-Star Team Charts, too. Not a game in themselves, these charts are 
designed to be used with our MA|OR LEAGUE BASEBALL Game rules 
and equipment. They feature the 16 original AL and NL teams and 400 
of the greatest players of all time . . . from Aaron to Gehrig to Mays to 
Ruth to Yaz, and all the stars in between! These All-Time All-Star Team 
Charts can be ordered by mail order only and are offered as part of our 
Two-Games-ln-One Baseball Special shown on the coupon below. 

HANDICAP GOLF Game Put your game to the test on a dream 
course that features 18 of the greatest golf holes in America — from the 
1st at Merion to the 18th at Pebble Beach. You line up each shot, select 
the right club and then, using your own handicap as a factor, determine 
the exact distance and direction of each shot you hit. The eight handi- 
cap charts (including two for the ladies) range from duffer to pro. Who 
knowsf Maybe you can break the course record! 


AVAILABLE AT MANY STORES. All these SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES (except for the All-Time All-Star Team Charts) can 
be purchased at many fine department, general merchandise and sporting goods stores. If you prefer, however, you may use 
the coupon below to order your games direct-by-mail— from SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES, Box 1065, Darien, Conn. 06820. 


For pre-Christmas delivery, orders must be received before December 10. 

(After that date, please add $2.00 per game to cover First Class postage.) 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES • Box 1065 • Darien, Connecticut 06820 


Please send me the SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED Game(s) in the quantities 
I have indicated: 

PRO FOOTBALL Game(s) 

@ S9.95 each (plus 50c postage) 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL Game(s) 

@ $9.95 each (plus 50c postage) 

MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 

Game(s) @ $9.95 each 
(plus 50c postage) 

HANDICAP GOLF Garnets) 

@ $9.95 (plus 50c postage) 

DECATHLON Game(s) 

@ $9.95 (plus 50c postage) 


TWO-G AMES-IN-ONE SPECIAL OFFERS 
(SAVE $3.95) 

FOOTBALL 

The College Football Game can be 
played by using the College Team 
Charts and Play Book with the Pro 
Football equipment (field, score- 
board, etc.) So you can play both 
without buying both! 

PRO FOOTBALL Came(s) plus 

College Team Charts @ $16.95 each, 
postpaid. 

BASEBALL 

The new All-Time All-Star Team 
Charts are designed to be used with 
our MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
Game only. You can order both 
games . . . double your fun . . . and 
save! 

SI MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 

Camels) plus All-Time All-Star Team 
Charts @ $16.95 each, postpaid. 


SPECIAL 6-GAME CHRISTMAS OFFER - 

SAVE $15.00 

For the year-round sportsmen on your list, here's a 
great bonus gift offer -SI MAJOR LEAGUE BASE- 
BALL tplus All-Time All-Star Team Charts), HANDI- 
CAP GOLF, DECATHLON and PRO FOOTBALL ( plus 
the College Football Team Charts and Rules Book) 

— all for just $39.80 postpaid. You save $15.00! 

SIX-GAME SPECIAL(S) @ $39.80 each, postpaid. 


My check or money order for $ 

(Please allow 3 weeks for delivery.) 





The cars: an all new '73 
Marquis vs. a new '72 
Marquis like the one 
that beat a Mercedes 
limousine last year. 


Supervision by Nation- 
wide ConsumerTesting 
Institute. For details 
write box 5964, Grand 
Central Sta., NYC. 


The jury: 50 profes- 
sional chauffeurs, 
blindfolded for objec- 
tivity, compared the 
two Mercurys for ride. 


Mercury's ride is re- 
fined for '73 and it's 
the only medium price 
car with steel-belted 
radial tires, standard. 


The results: a majority 
of the chauffeurs rated 
the new '73 Mercury 
ride superior to the 
great ride of our '72. 


Built better to ride better. S3 


The Marquis Brougham is shown above with optional interior, 
white sidewall tires, and cornering lights. 


MERCURY 
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Showploces continued 


say, ‘Well, maybe we'd better run it 
through the computer and see what it 
says.' 

“The old Snowbird got dcfcathercd 
by more computers than any project in 
history, I guess.” 

The computer rejections went on and 
on. for about five years. Johnson tried 
everything else, even selling the place 
piecemeal like a private club, until one 
night he was at a cocktail party in Vail, 
Colo., staring despairingly into his drink, 
when up stepped a chap with a thick 
Texas drawl. 

“I've heard your name,” the stranger 
said. “Where arc you from?” 

“Alta.” said Johnson. 

“I been dyin* to go and ski over there,” 
the man said. And then he said: "Tell 
me. are there any investments available 
over there?" 

The stranger was Richard D. Bass, 
42, native of Dallas and graduate of 
Yale, one of the heirs to one of the ro- 
bust oil and ranching fortunes in Amer- 
ica. Already a large and influential in- 
vestor in the Aspen Ski Corp. and Vail 
Associates, Bass flew to Utah to look 
at Ted Johnson's dream resort. The two 
of them donned boots and climbed the 
mountain, hiking every lift line and ma- 
jor trail that Johnson had planned. And 
Investor Bass signed on, calling himself 
general partner and underwriting every- 
thing. Ted Johnson's days of balky com- 
puters and ephemeral dreams faded for 
good. The Bird, as they say along Little 
Cottonwood Canyon, started to take off. 

It wasn’t an easy launching. There 
were no ready-made scrap parts for a 
ski resort lying around to be bought for 
SI9 a foot. In fact, what started out as 
a S5 million investment rose to S8 mil- 
lion, to SIO million, then SI 1.4 million, 
and finally shot to SI 3.5 million before 
the opening season of 1971-72. 

But the money was well planted into 
the landscape. Now there are more than 
30 miles of ski runs in Peruvian Gulch 
and Gad Valley, which undulate down- 
ward in gigantic fluffy snow steps. A 
monster Swiss aerial tram carries 120 
passengers from the base plaza at 8,100 
feet to the 11,000-fool Hidden Peak in 
six minutes. Another four double chair 
lifts can move 4,800 skiers per hour. 
From the top, there are 36 north-facing 
runs, many of them 2'/2 miles long with 
roughly a 3,100-foot vertical drop. And 
Snowbird is not only big, but steep: 22 
of the runs are for experts. Intermediate 


skiers get nine and novices five, the sort 
of setup that makes one aspire to im- 
prove. Snowbird gets its dry powder from 
early November to late May — an av- 
erage fall of 450.5 inches per season — 
and since much of it falls overnight, ski- 
ers are usually greeted by an entire morn- 
ing mountainside of untouched, unbro- 
ken snow. 

fn an ironic way, that was part of the 
Snowbird problem: from the beginning 
Johnson was met with fierce and stub- 
born resistance by all sorts of local folk. 
The Wasatch Mountain Club, a band 
of militant conservationists, attacked 
Snowbird as being no more than an- 
other profiteer's rape of the wilderness, 
insisting that the huge increase in auto 
traffic to the resort would upset the ecol- 
ogy of the canyon, that the buildings 
(one of them a proposed 19-story con- 
dominium) would wreck the canyon es- 
thetics, that the bulldozer destruction 
w ould rip up the natural habitat of count- 
less species of wildlife. Nearly every pub- 
lic hearing on Snowbird facilities turned 
into bitter shouting matches. 

One by one, Ted Johnson debated and 
rebutted and argued with those who op- 
posed him. Now, at 46, his hair has 
turned pure white and there are deep pur- 
ple circles beneath his eyes. He rarely 
skis anymore, but he has begun to con- 
vince people that perhaps Snowbird is 
neither rapist nor blatant profiteer. 
"Sure, the traffic rate is up in the can- 
yon,” he said, "but lots of that is in the 
summer, sightseers who have nothing 
to do with Snowbird. We're working 
on the idea of a monorail or a bus ser- 
vice up from the bottom to keep cars at 
a minimum. All our buildings arc de- 
signed to blend with the mountains. 
We're even planting grass on the roofs 
so from on top they won't conflict with 
the natural environment. I've insisted 
every tree must be preserved. Actually, 
it has cost us quite a few thousand ex- 
tra bucks to do it, too, but I will not 
have this mountain all cut up for Snow- 
bird. We went for high-rise buildings be- 
cause we didn't want to create a sprawl- 
ing clutter at the base of the slope. We 
didn't want a layer of one-story build- 
ings stretching all over the bottom slopes 
like some kind of Levittown. We're keep- 
ing everything compact, unified. People 
are starting to believe us, but don't kid 
yourself — I'm going to have to fight and 
argue and bitch for every new building 
we put up. Hell, I'm going to have to 


fight for every new floor on every new 
building we put up." 

Economically, the first season was, 
predictably, awful — losses averaged 
S20.000 a week. Dick Bass has now had 
to dig for at least another million out 
of his own pocket. And now Snowbird 
must keep expanding, adding new con- 
dominiums, new rooms in order to at- 
tract enough skiers to produce enough 
revenue to — someday, some year— get 
out of the red. 

Economic success is a long way off, 
though Snowbird expects to start break- 
ing even this winter. But already Snow- 
bird is a spectacular esthetic success. The 
architecture is a delicate, yet rugged, 
combination of wood and concrete, 
gracefully combined in the Lodge in an 
attractive sweeping array of balconies 
and railings facing the ski slopes. The 
Lodge (350 beds in 1 60 rooms and apart- 
ments) is joined to the “Village," a re- 
markably tasteful single structure includ- 
ing the administrative offices, ski shops, 
two restaurants, a cafeteria, a pharmacy, 
discotheque, the ski school and lift-tick- 
et sales booth, as well as a sunny, love- 
ly plaza where people can await depar- 
tures of the tram. It is a miracle of plan- 
ning and unity that neatly avoids the 
sprawl and foolishness — to say nothing 
of the snarled car traffic — that ruin so 
many ski villages. 

Apartments arc being built steadily, 
a new 70-unit condominium opening 
next month. Ted Johnson and Dick Bass 
have laid out a series of future expan- 
sions over the mountain, eventually, per- 
haps, even spilling over into some of 
the incredible powder bow Is on the oth- 
er side of the Snowbird slopes. 

But what of the skiing now, today? 
There is simply none better. The terrain 
of Peruvian Gulch and Gad Valley is ex- 
quisitely hair-raising — steep and straight 
as church steeples in some places, a snow- 
ball of moguls in others. Except for the 
lilting undulations of Big Emma (named 
after a grand madam of Alta's mining 
days), there is not so much for the tim- 
id intermediate to enjoy. Yet it is hard 
to think of a more beautiful, more ex- 
citing. more skiable mountain than that 
which looms over the settlement of 
Snowbird. 

Indeed, this place in Little Cotton- 
wood Canyon may well prove to be. as 
an awed visiting Frenchman exclaimed 
recently, "the Louvre of the world's ski 
resorts!” * ND 
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The Warriors, not one of 
the shortest basketball teams 
around, logically went to the 
Rochester Clothing Store in San 
Francisco, perhaps the best- 
known big-men's outfitter in the 
Wc't. to get new threads. To 
make sure that ft' 1 1 ‘ Nate Thur- 
mond. ft' 7" Rick Barry and the 
like were well taken care of. 
owner Jerry Moskovit/ person- 
ally did the fitting. Moskovit/. 
stretching, is 5' 3*. 


At Jacksonville Speedway, 
stock-car driver Wayne Shugart 
got tangled up w ith Frank Brant- 
ley and ended up spinning olT 
the track and out of second 
place. After the race he drove di- 
rectly to NASCAR Chief Stew- 
ard Bob Smelt/er. jumped out 
and asked. "Is it a S100 line 
for lighting in the pits?" Smelt- 
/er said that was the tariff. Shu- 
gart pulled SI 00 out of his pock- 
et. stuck it in Smelt/er’s hand, 
ran 20 yards to where Brantley 
had parked, and landed a solid 
right on his chin. 

After winning S3 20^)00 in a 
sports pool Maggie Smith of 
Manchester, Fngland. who has 
spent 2ft years pushing a fruit- 
and-vegetablecart through Mar- 
ket Street, was on easy street. 


She entered the pool only be- 
cause her husband Jim forgot 
to fill his coupon one week and 
telephoned her to do it for him. 
Granny Smith, as she is known, 
won Sift for an investment of 
pennies, then staked half of it 
on the jackpot. "I didn't tell 
James what I had done and felt 
horrible because it's the first se- 
cret I've kept from him in 22 
years," she said. 

♦ Bobby Arthur, looking calm 
considering the circumstances, is 
the new welterweight king of 
Britain. Arthur, a Coventry dis- 
cot heq tie owner, won the title by 
a knockout his own. Opponent 
John H . Svracty . v\Vtv> considers 
himself a kind of reincarnation 
of John I . Sullivan, knocked Ar- 
thur unconscious in the seventh 
round. But with Arthur still on 
the canvas, the referee ruled that 
the final blow had landed illegal- 
ly on the break. As Arthur came 
to. he groggily learned that he 
was the new champ. It must be 
some kind of record. 

Dave But/. Purdue's enormous 
defensive tackle, did his best to 
help out his uncle. Secretary of 
Agriculture Farl But/ (who re- 
signed with the rest of President 
Nixon's Cabinet last week ). and 
any number of nameless farmers. 
"Those head-on collisions make 
me hungry." the 279-pound, ft 
7" But/ says. “I go on these 
binges where I can't get enough 
to eat. I go to a smorgasbord 
and make up for all the little 
old ladies who eat there." Per- 
haps his most memorable meal 
was one laid on by his high 
school track coach in Park 
Ridge. III. who had promised 
him unlimited cats if he won the 
Illinois discus championship. 
But/ did, setting a state record 
of 1 80' 4*. then sat down to a re- 
past featuring a steak so hig it 
had to be cooked in two skil- 
lets, a huge heap of onion rings, 
countless rolls, four sundaes and 
seven soft drinks. "I even had 


the nerve to ask for pie." But/ 
admits, "but the coach thought 
I'd had enough." Since he usu- 
ally skips breakfast, however, 
and has only a couple of sand- 
wiches for lunch, he insists that 
"On the whole my little sisters 
probably eat more than I do." 

l-aync l.inibo is not somebody 
lost in the shuffle. He is a very 
good i|uarterback for Middle 
Tennessee State University, 
which is a strong contender for 
the Ohio Valley Conference 
championship. 

Ben Davidson, the Oakland 
Raider who invented the mus- 
tache long before Charles O. 
Finley did. was left with his 
mouth wide open recently. An 
ad agenev asked him to do a 
commercial fora new toothpaste 
that is supposed to brighten both 
teeth and dentures, the assump- 
tion being that Davidson, like 
most footballers, was missing a 
few. Honest Ben admitted that 
he had all 32 teeth, clean, white 
and original. "But when I heard 
the deal was in five figures, I 
was tempted to ask my dentist 
to pull a few." he said. 

• Apparently all that havoc Dal- 
las Cowboy Linebacker Dave 
F.dwards wreaks on the football 
field is hereditary Ldwards' sons 
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Chris, age three, and Mike. two. 
are already double-teaming Gail 
Ldwards. "Mike covered his en- 
tire body and his hair with dia- 
per-rash ointment." she says. 
"He looked like Casper The 
Ghost, completely white. I 
rubbed him with a towel and 
pul him in soapy water and it 
just didn't eomc off. The stuff 
had cod-liver oil in it and was 
waterproof. Horrible, And just 
the other day Chris sprayed our 
motorcycles gold all over. Two 
expensive motorcycles on a trail- 
er. They're always doing rotten 
things. I've found the safest thing 
is to send them outside and lock 
the door." 

Suffering through a dismal 2-6- 
I season, the Philadelphia Lagles 
have just now got an idea how 
bad they really might he. hrst- 
whtle fan Alexander N. Rubin 
Jr., on behalf of himself. How- 
ard Bacon. Joseph Berenato. 
Boyer Yeileh "and 60.000 other 
Ians" is suing the Lagles for 
gross nonperformance. Their 
suit describes the Lagles as "in- 
ept. amateurish, lacking in ef- 
fort and far below the level of a 
professional football perfor- 
mance expected of a National 
Football League team." On this 
ground, they charge breach of 
contract and demand a refund 
for their season tickets. 
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design for sport / Pamela Knight 


Out of the sheath and into the showcase 


There is an extraordinary boom in custom-made hunting knives— largely created by buyers who will never 
bloody a blade. Although serious hunters are well served, most of the new beauties go to collectors 


F ew objects in man's experience have 
been at once so useful and, in their 
finest manifestations, so beautiful as the 
knife. The sport of hunting alone has pro- 
duced a staggering number and variety. 
Hunting having long since receded as a 
necessity to sustain human life, one might 
imagine that the knifemaker’s craft had 
suffered a corresponding recession. The 
contrary is true. Never have so many 
hunters— doers and dreamers alike — 
spent so much as they are spending now 
on sporting blades that will never be 
bloodied. They are buying design, crafts- 
manship and proportion. 

There are approximately 100 custom 
craftsmen in the U.S. lovingly creating 
art objects like those at the left. D. E. 
Henry of Mountain Ranch, Calif., who 
produces just 50 knives each year, says, 
"I don’t make hunting knives, I make 
collector's items, and I have a two-year 
backlog of orders." 

The bowic knife, that beau blade of 
the frontier, is obsolete both for hunt- 
ing and lighting but is in heavy demand 
by collectors. The one that is the cen- 
terpiece of the photograph costs S300. 
Its huge blade — 1 1" by 2*4" — and hand- 
some appurtenances were crafted in 
Yuma. Ariz. by Dan Dennehy. His vari- 
ation on the bowie theme boasts an ivory 
handle inlaid with turquoise, and brass- 
work hand-pccncd to Dennehy "s exact- 
ing taste. 

Two of the three knives to the right 
of the bowic arc also meant not for the 
field but for the showcase. That spec- 
imen with the wolf-jaw handle is a Black- 
loot Dag. a type favored by 19th cen- 
tury mountain men of the fur trade. An 
original would be a rare and valuable 


find. This copy by Walter Kneubuhler 
of Pioneer, Ohio costs SI 00. The in- 
tricately engraved. ivory-handled folding 
knife by H. H. Frank of Amherst, Ohio 
has a S425 price tag, but one can have 
fine lines for a modest sum, too. Con- 
sider the boot knife by John Cooper of 
Burbank, Calif, at the bottom of the 
page. Its price is only S42, and it is said 
to find its way into a few FBI bools, 
among others. 

Most of the custom men make work- 
ing knives as well as ornamental ones — 
the three skinning blades to the left of 
the bowie are outstanding examples— 
but there undoubtedly arc more collec- 
tors than serious hunters among their 
customers. Even so. Cooper's notch- 
bladed "Shawnee" skinner will set you 
back only S45; Dennehy’s starkly sim- 
ple, Eskimo-inspired "Ooloo" model is 
S50; the finger-grooved "Palmetto" skin- 
ner by Bob Do/ier of Springdale, Ark. 
S145. 

Not surprisingly, no one has yet been 
able to execute a perfect hunting knife, 
but most sportsmen have gravitated to 
a blade of approximately four inches 
with enough curve for skinning and 
enough point for caping. The latter is 
the art of skinning out the head of a tro- 
phy animal for taxidermy. Freeing the 
skin properly from the bases of the horns 
and from the areas of the eyes. cars, nos- 
trils and mouth is highly skilled work, 
making all the difference between a fine 
mounted head and a horror show. The 
knife handle should be of material re- 
sistant to blood and moisture and should 
be a perfect fit in the hand. 

Like their products, the knifemakers 
arc keenly individualistic: The Knife- 


makers Guild was not organized until 
1970, and then only after 15 years of in- 
fighting. About half the custom men, 
disdaining the guild, still go their sep- 
arate ways. Bob Loveless, who made 
his first blade from a leaf spring of a 
'38 Packard abandoned on a junk heap, 
was the founding secretary. "It's a cut- 
throat business," lie says. 

Bo Randall of Orlando, Fla. is the 
grand old man of the custom trade al- 
though he looks more like a suave movie 
lawyer than a grand old man of anything. 
Recently New York's Museum of Mod- 
ern Art pul a Randall-made knife into its 
design collection, along with the Tiffany 
lamp and the Brcuer chair. 

If there is a knife capital of the U.S. it 
is Springdale. Ark., where several knife- 
makers work in comparative harmony, 
thanks to the efforts of A. G. Russell, 
honorary president of the Knifemakers 
Guild. Russell says there were only sev- 
en U.S. knifemakers with anything like 
a national reputation when he first went 
into business in Springdale in 1968 sell- 
ing blades and novaculilc- the Arkansas 
sharpening stone. 

"The collectors have opened up the 
market," says Russell. "Every American 
kid has always carried a pocketknifc. 
Now, thanks to the collectors, we have 
a $425 pocketknifc." Loveless isn't so 
pleased. To him knives arc pure work- 
ing tools, on which decoration is des- 
ecration. "The emphasis must always 
be on function," lie says. "I strive to elim- 
inate embellishment. When I make a 
knife, it is an extension of my expe- 
rience. But few are purchased by the 
good hunters. Knives have become toys 
for rich men. " end 
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college football /Larry Keith 


Always leave ’em laughing 


T he pursuit of victory by America's 
football coaches produced a triumph 
for martyred causes last Saturday. Turn- 
ing a season's adversity to their own ad- 
vantage, Duffy Daugherty, Tom Harper 
and Al Conover inspired their teams to 
unlikely victories on an afternoon with 
more than its share of upsets. 

Two weeks ago, when Daugherty an- 
nounced his retirement, his aroused 
Spartans went out and dumped Purdue 
22-12. Last Saturday they did it again, 
upsetting Ohio State 19-12. Maybe Duf- 
fy should have let them know' in Au- 
gust. Wake Forest ended its string of 
seven losses with a 9-7 win over Duke 
after the news leaked out that Harper 
had been fired. And Rice followed a pre- 
game soul-letting by Conover with its 
first victory in six games, 23-20 over Ar- 
kansas. To put his boys in the proper spir- 
it. Conover hurled a chair through the 
dressing-room window. 

The nation's other unexpected results 
seemed tame by comparison. So what if 
Iowa State tied Nebraska 23-23 or Wash- 
ington stunned UCLA 30-21? What, 
other than the usual week of practice 
and strategy sessions, did their coaches 
do? They didn't quit. They weren't fired. 
No chairs through the window. Come 
on, you guys, get with it. 


THE WEEK 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (8-1) 

2. DELAWARE (9-0) 

3. WEST VIRGINIA (7-3) 

Penn State, facing its toughest opponent 
since losing its opener to Tennessee, blast- 
ed North Carolina State 37-22. The Wolf- 
pack came in with five straight victories, 
but let the game get away early. Penn State 
gained 315 yards in the first half and took 
a 23-0 lead while holding the visitors to 53 
yards. Quarterback John Hufnagel scored 


two touchdowns and passed to John Cap- 
pc I let 1 1 for another. Cappclletti also rushed 
for 129 yards on 22 carries, the fifth time 
he has topped 100. 

N.C. State failed to score until the fourth 
period, when Quarterback Bruce Shaw threw 
passes of eight and 98 yards to Pat Ken- 
ney. "Penn State can play with Nebraska 
or any other team in the country," said Wolf- 
pack Coach Lou Holtz. That's nice of Lou 
to say, but it should be pointed out that he 
has been no farther west than Athens, Ga. 
this year. 

Syracuse, desperately trying to avoid its 
first losing season under Ben Schwart/waldcr 
since 1949, overpowered Army 27-6. The 
Orange were able to limit their turnovers 
to one interception, giving life to an of- 
fense that had been shut out two of the pre- 
vious three weeks. Marty Januszkicwicz 
showed the way by gaining 127 yards while 
the defense held Army to 36 on the ground 
and 10 completions in 28 attempts for 134 
yards in the air. Navy, the only service acad- 
emy team to post a victory, ran over poor 
Pittsburgh 28-13. Sophomore Cleveland 
Cooper provided the power, rushing for 158 
yards, while Dan Howard got the glory by 
scoring three times. 

West Virginia, closing out its unbeaten 1 1- 
game scries with Virginia Military, clouted 
the Keydets 50-24. Bernic Galifta passed 
for 194 yards and became the first Moun- 
taineer quarterback to total 2,000 yards in 
a season. The easy win also featured the all- 
purpose running of sophomore Danny 
Buggs, who scored on a 52-yard punt re- 
turn, a 55-yard Hanker reverse and a 32- 
yard pass reception. 

Delaware showed unusual air power in a 
62-0 slaughter of Maine. The Blue Hens 
passed for four touchdowns and gained 203 
of their 426 offensive yards with the throw- 
ing of three different quarterbacks. Maine 
couldn't even kick with success. Two cen- 
ter snaps sailed over the head of Punter 
Mike Porter, who dropped a third, while a 
fourth attempt was blocked. Villanova end- 
ed a six-game losing streak by picking on 
Xavier 40-13, and Rutgers bombed Boston 
University 51-7 after trailing 7-3 entering 
the second quarter. 

The Ivy League scramble may resolve itself 
with Dartmouth finishing where it often 
does— on top. The Big Green moved back 
into the lead by crushing Columbia 38-8 


while Pennsylvania was upsetting Yale 48- 30. 
The first of five Columbia fumbles opened 
the way for Dartmouth, w hich passed consis- 
tently against the third-ranking air defense in 
the country. Steve Stetson completed 1 6 of 24 
passes for 186 yards and one touchdown. 
Penn's fourth straight win secured its first 
sweep of Harvard, Princeton and Yale in 31 
years. The Quakers, guided by Marc Mandcl. 
their third starting quarterback in three 
weeks, led 410 before the Elis scored. A 37- 
yard field goal by John Bartges with 5:17 re- 
maining gave Princeton a 10-7 w in over Har- 
vard, whose complicated, multi-formation 
offense gained only 162 yards. Mark Allen 
passed for four touchdow ns in the second pe- 
riod as Cornell stcamrollcd Brown 48-28. 
The Bruins also passed well as Chip Rcginc 
tied an Ivy League record with 12 receptions, 
two for touchdowns. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (9-0) 

2. LSD (7-1) 

3. AUBURN (7-1) 

This was Tom Harper's first season as head 
coach at Wake Forest, and it will be his 
last. When the team learned he had been 
fired after one win and seven losses, it rose 
up to beat Duke 9-7. Said Harper, a for- 
mer assistant who took over only 10 months 
ago, "Winning one like this makes it all 
worthwhile. I knew it was coming. I love 
these kids. I wish I could come back and 
play with them." Duke's Steve Jones gained 
201 yards in 37 rushes, but Wake Forest 
won on a late touchdown by Ken Garrett 
after numerous earlier opportunities had 
been wasted. 

The Blue Devils' loss gave the Atlantic 
Coast Conference championship to North 
Carolina, which defeated Virginia 23-3. The 
Tar Heels, 7-1 and unbeaten in 14 consec- 
utive league games, overcame five fumbles 
to win. Quarterback Nick Vidnovic com- 
pleted only four of his 10 passes, but two 
went for touchdowns, and he scored a third 
himself. Maryland was assured of its first 
non-losing season in eight years by beating 
Clemson 31-6. The Terrapins led only 10-6 
entering the fourth quarter, but two turn- 
overs and a punt return let them break the 
game open. 

Offensive errors also plagued Florida in 
a 10-7 loss to Georgia. The Bulldogs came 
from behind in the fourth quarter on a 44- 
yard pass from Andy Johnson to Rex Put- 
nal and a 37-yard field goal by Kim Bras- 
well with 50 seconds left. An interception 
by Buz Rosenberg set up the first score and 
a fumble recovery at Florida's 30 led to the 
second. Kentucky freshman Sonny Collins 
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was the whole show in a fourth-quarter drive 
that beat Vanderbilt 14-13. He ran for 42 
of the 83 yards, scored the touchdown and 
added the decisive two-point conversion. 

Florida State, with more hurts and bruis- 
es than Our Lady of Mercy, held on to de- 
feat Tulsa 23 21. Gary Hutf passed for all 
three Seminole touchdowns, but it was the 
running of Mike Davison, who gained 155 
yards in 23 carries, that maintained the ball 
control attack. Tulsa took advantage of its 
infrequent possessions in the second half to 
score on two long pass plays. Virginia Tech 
shelled South Carolina 45-20 as Don Strock 
completed 29 of 44 attempts for 349 yards. 
The Gamecocks had shown good pass de- 
fense during the season, but Strock was quick 
to remind that "They hadn't played any- 
body who throws like we do. There was no 
point humiliating them, even though we 
could have poured it on." 

East Carolina won its first outright South- 
ern Conference championship with a 21 15 
victory over William and Mary. Carlcster 
Crumplcr scored three touchdowns for the 
Pirates, who are 8-1. Georgia Tech crushed 
Boston College 42 10 to continue its incon- 
sistent form and Mike Waller tossed three 
scoring passes in Tulsa's 44 6 victory over 
Ohio. Morris LaGrand provided the game's 
only touchdown with an 18-yard scamper as 
Tampa defeated Miami 7 0. The Hurricanes 
fumbled twice inside Tampa's 10. 


WEST 

1. use (9-0) 

2. WASHINGTON (8-2) 

3. UCLA (8-2) 



NOT EVEN A TENNESSEE WINTER changes the 


UCLA's Pacific Eight showdown with 
Southern California lost some luster as Son- 
ny Sixkillcr returned to the Washington at- 
tack and sparked a 30 21 victory over the 
Bruins. UCLA scented to have overcome a 
14-ycar-old Seattle famine with touchdowns 
in its first two possessions, but Sixkillcr was 
in excellent form despite a three-week in- 
jury absence. He threw a 72-yard pass to 
Tom Scott in the Huskies' first scries and 
set up four other scores by Fullback Pete 
Taggares. For the day. Sixkillcr hit nine of 
22 for 212 yards. Washington State also 
notched a surprising victory that assured 
the Cougars their first winning season in 
seven years, tripping Stanford 27 1 3 as Ken 
Grandberrv gained 149 yards. Oregon's two 
Pacific Eight teams won their games, also. 
Oregon State turned back California 26 23 
to end a five-game slide and Oregon came 
alive after a scoreless first half to dub San 
Jose State 27-2. Duck Quarterback Dan 
Fouts passed for two touchdowns. 

Notre Dame's 21 7 defeat of Air Force 


temperature of Jack Daniel’s limestone spring. 

Our spring runs year 'round at exactly 56°. (Our ducks 
arc glad of that.) And it’s completely iron free. Our ’stiller 
is particularly glad of that because iron is murderous to 
whiskey. That’s why Jack Daniel 
started our distillery here over a 
century ago. And we’ve never seen 
fit to change anything Mr. Jack 
started. Alter a sip of our whiskey, 
we trust, you’ll be glad of that. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF © 197?. jack Darnel D.st.llery, lem Motlow. Prop.. Inc. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


was its 15th straight against a service acade- 
my team. Ara Parseghian thought the refer- 
ees' whistles kept the game close, noting that 
four long Irish pass plays were nullified by 
penalties. "It was almost as if the officials 
were the important people, and the two 
teams were unnoticed," said Ara. Arizona 
State, which already was leading the nation 
in total offense with 493 yards per game, 
amassed an impressive 574 in a 60-7 romp 
over New Mexico. Woody Green did most 
of the legwork with 1 1 6 yards and two touch- 
downs. Utah State won its fourth without 
a loss against Western Athletic Conference 
competition, and the victim this week was 
league leader Utah. Aggie Quarterback Tony 
Adams was the whole show in the 44-16 vic- 
tory, completing 30 of 43 passes for 561 
yards and five touchdowns. Craig Clark 
caught eight for 224 yards and three scores. 
"They ran so many different patterns and 
Adams was so on target, we were dizzy,” 
said Utah Defensive Back John Freeh. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (7-1) 

2. TEXAS TECH (7-2) 

3. HOUSTON (4-4-1) 

A Wishbone offense that docs not run out- 
side really isn't a Wishbone. And one that 
cannot produce inside, cither, really isn't 
an offense. That was pretty much Texas' sit- 
uation through three quarters against Bay- 
lor. Then the Longhorns began to block in 
earnest with the addition of a new tight 
end and the return of Tackle Jerry Sisc- 
irtore after a second-period injury. "The 
holes finally came, and I was just running 
where 1 wanted to," said Fullback Roo- 
sevelt Leaks, whose two touchdowns broke 
a 3-3 deadlock and produced a 17-3 vic- 
tory. Leaks gained 97 of his 162 yards in 
the two scoring drives. Afterward Baylor 
Coach Grant Tealf called the sophomore 
"the best fullback I've ever seen." 

TCU, led into battle by a converted safe- 
ty, overw helmed Texas Tech 3 1 7. The new- 
comer was Terry Drennan, who went right 
to work at quarterback by taking the Horned 
Frogs to a touchdown the first time they 
had the ball. The defense, meanwhile, 
dropped Tech's Joe Barnes eight times for 
67 yards in losses and a safety . "They're big- 
ger than we are," said Raider Coach Jim 
Carlen of the upset, "and that's what I was 
afraid of all week." 

Rice defeated Arkansas 23 20 w hen fresh- 
man Roland Boyce ended a penalty-aided 
drive by plunging in from the one in the 
last second. It was enough to bring Coach 
Al Conover onto the field, somersaulting. 
Boyce, who netted only four yards in five 


carries, scored earlier in another goal-line 
appearance. The Owls' other points came 
from Mark Williams, who kicked three field 
goals. Arkansas experimented with a Wish- 
bone formation, but Coach Frank Broyles 
probably wishes he hadn't. The Razorbacks 
did not move the ball beyond their 20 in 
the fourth quarter. 

Southern Methodist lost to Texas A&M 
27-17 after fighting back to a tic with two 
touchdowns and a field goal. Part of the trou- 
ble in the Mustangs' third straight loss was 
the secondary, which confused signals at 
an unfortunate moment. On a play when 
Robert Popclka was calling for "sky" cov- 
erage, Kris Silvcrthorn was thinking 
"cloud." Both men rushed, and the Aggies 
completed a long pass that set up the field 
goal that put them in control again. So 
much for codes. A&M used nine freshmen 
in its second consecutive conference victo- 
ry, and two of them, Skip Walker and Ron- 
nie Hubby, scored the touchdowns. 

Most of the excitement in Houston *s48- 1 3 
defeat of Colorado State was crammed into 
the final six minutes of the first half when 
the teams scored four touchdowns. Three 
of them were by the Cougars, which is how 
it's been all year for the winlcss Rams. First 
blood in the spree came on a D. C. Nobles 
pass, one of four touchdowns he accounted 
for in the game. Moments later Houston 
Corncrback Robert Giblin headed for the 
end zone with an intercepted pass. Then 
the Rams’ Johnny Square went the other 
way with the following kickoff. Before the 
half ended, D. C. ran another in from the 
six. 


MIDWEST 

1. MICHIGAN (9-0) 

2. OKLAHOMA (7-1) 

3. NEBRASKA (7-1-1) 

Duffy Daugherty credits his "little Dutch 
treat" for Michigan State's 19-12 win over 
Ohio State. Dirk Krijt, a 165-pound trans- 
fer student from The Netherlands, kicked 
four field goals in his varsity debut. "They 
had a tryout, and they hired me right away," 
said Dirk, whose first-half footwork gave 
the Spartans a 12-12 tie. The deciding points 
came on a determined six-yard run by Mark 
Nicscn following one of five Ohio State turn- 
overs. The Michigan State defense held the 
Buckeyes to only 107 yards rushing. "We 
took a real good whipping from them, and 
we deserved it," said Woody Hayes. Daugh- 
erty, meanwhile, told Athletic Director Burt 
Smith, "I hope you can get a new coach as 
good as me.” 

Following Ohio State's loss and its own 
31-0 victory over Iowa, Michigan had the 


Big Ten lead to itself. "This Michigan team 
is better than the one that beat us 63-7 last 
year," said the Hawkeyes' Frank Lauterbur. 
Three scoring bursts by Otis Armstrong- 
on a kickoff return and two running plays — 
propelled Purdue past Wisconsin 27-6. Arm- 
strong gained 169 yards in 1 9 carries. George 
Uremovich got three touchdowns the same 
way as Illinois smothered Indiana 37-20, 
while teammate Lonnie Perrin was even 
more versatile, totaling 271 yards running, 
receiving and passing. Minnesota pounded 
Northwestern with 478 offensive yards, all 
on the ground, in a 35-29 win. John King 
gained 188 and Doug Beaudoin 157. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Tony Adams of Utah State, the na- 
tion's third leading passer, broke the NCAA 
single-game record vv ith 561 yards in the rout of 
Utah. In his last two games he has completed 
62 of 90 for 967 yards and 10 touchdowns. 

THE LINEMAN: Defensive Lnd Merv Krakau 
made seven unassisted tackles, threw the quar- 
terback for losses three times, forced two fum- 
bles, recovered two others and batted down 
three passes as Iowa State tied Nebraska 23- 23. 


Iowa State came within an extra point of 
defeating Nebraska, but had to settle for a 
23-23 tie when Tom Goedjen's kick went 
awry. The Cyclones scored what appeared 
to be the winner with 23 seconds left after 
four George Amundson passes took them 
74 yards in 35 seconds. With the touch- 
down, a 24-yardcr to Willie Jones, came bed- 
lam. Spectators flowed onto the field, and 
it took contingents of campus, city and state 
police to clear them olf. "It was tough on 
Tom," said Amundson. "All he could do 
was stand there for two or three minutes 
and look at the goalposts, knowing the 
game depended on him." Amundson guid- 
ed Iowa State to the biggest output of the 
year against the Cornhuskers, 356 yards. 
None of this set too well with Nebraska's 
Bob Devancy. "I've never been so disgust- 
ed with a team." he said of the bumbling 
that led to eight turnovers. 

Oklahoma's Greg Pruitt had his biggest 
day with 195 yards on 27 carries in a 17-6 
conquest of Missouri. The Tigers became 
only the second team to score a touchdown 
against the Sooners, although it was set up 
by an interception return to the O.U. II. 
Colorado led Kansas only 9-0 at the half 
on three of Fred Lima's four field goals, 
but two touchdowns 18 seconds apart in 
the third quarter sent the Buffaloes on the 
way to 33-8 victory. Oklahoma State's de- 
fense scored three touchdowns in a 45-14 
win over Kansas State. end 
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A little mist 

can do more for your hair 
than a lot of water. 


Misting. 


Drying. 


To style your hair right, first you 
need to put on just the right amount 
of water. Too much and it takes 
forever to get the job done. Too little 
and hardly anything gets done. But 
with a Panasonic Mist Styling Comb, 
Model EH-745, you make your hair 
just as damp as it should be. 

Just press a button on our styling 
comb. And a fine mist is released. 
Then turn on the hot air. And start 
styling away. Until all of it is under 
control. And if you’ve got a hunk 
of hair that leads a life of its own, 
you can direct a little extra mist on it. 
Without punishing your more 
obedient locks. And when all your 
hair is nice and dry, press the cool-air 
button to finish styling. 

The Panasonic styling comb 
comes in rich ivory or deep brown. 
With attachments that are great 
for kinky, curly, or straight hair. 
There’s a brush attachment to help 
overcome the tangles. A fine comb 
for fine hair. Plus a coarse comb 
for the rest of us. 


And if you’ve got really long, full 
hair, we’ve got the Mist Hair Dryer, 
Model EH-685. Like the comb, it 
has mist. Plus extra heat, for faster 
styling. This one comes in beige 
or blue. 

So don’t drown your hair before 
you style it. Just mist it. With a 
Panasonic Mist Styling Comb. 

Or Mist Hair Dryer. 



Panasonic, 

just slightly ahead of our time. 



200 Park Avenue, New York 10017. For your nearest Panasonic dealer, call loll free 800 243-6000. In Conn., 1-800 882-6500. 



boxing / Edwin Shrake 


The middleweight 
title was just out of 
his reach 


T wice in ihc last couple of months 
Carlos Monzon. middleweight box- 
ing champion of the world, has made 
pilgrimages to shrines in his native Ar- 
gentina. First he drove from his home- 
town of Santa Fe, 240 miles north of 
Buenos Aires, far to the west into the 
rough, hilly country of the province of 
San Juan. Arriving at the village of Di- 
funta Correa after 1 1 hours of traveling 
at maniacal speed over bad roads. Mon- 
zon laid the trunks he had worn while 
knocking out Tom Bogs in Copenhagen 
in August among the orthopedic devices 
and wedding dresses at the shrine of Cor- 
rea. a local religious hero famed for her 
miraculous cures. 

Last month Mon/on drove for 10 
hours south from Santa Fc down into 
the province of Rio Negro. This time 
he was headed for the shrine of Cefer- 
ino Namuncura, who is called "The Lily 
of Patagonia." Cabd rivers carry pictures 
of Namuncura in their wallets, and maids 
have him above their beds. The son of 
an Indian, Namuncura was educated by 
priests and died young and pure. At his 
shrine Monzon left the shoes he had 
worn while knocking out Jean-Claude 
Houtticr last June in Paris. 

Monzon wants to keep his champi- 
onship for at least two or three more 
lights while he shoves as much money 
into the bank as he can put his hands 
on. But his hands have been threatening 
him. Not only has Monzon developed 
a form of arthritis in his right hand, 
but last week he had to defend the title 
against one of the toughest middle- 
weights ever, Bennie Briscoe of Phila- 
delphia, a man who behaves as though 
a list in his face is a draught of oxygen. 

Monzon’s right hand is the instrument 
that had knocked out six consecutive 
championship opponents. Before the 30- 
year-old Mon/on's second light with 
Nino Benvenuti. a year and a half ago 
in Monte Carlo, the hand was hurting 
enough to require an injection of no- 


Philadelphia’s tough little Bennie 
Briscoe captured Argentine hearts 
but could not catch Carlos Monzon 


vocain. Benvenuti was finished on his 
knees in the third round, but Monzon's 
hand became infected from a dirty nee- 
dle. With more novocain, he knocked 
out Emile Griffith in September and then 
presented the right hand to Dr. Juan Car- 
los Abraham, a specialist in Santa Fc, 
who cleaned out a deep abscess. Still, 
Monzon was in pain and wore heavy 
bandages on the hand when lie trained. 
He had fought Briscoe to a draw five 
years ago and knew the Philadelphian’s 
uncanny resource for taking a punch and 
coming right on in. 

Briscoe is so well regarded as a light- 
er that for all but three of his last 12 
bouts he has had to accept the short 
end of the purse, and he won 1 1 of 
those by knockouts. The other he lost 
in a split decision to Luis Vinales in 
Scranton, Pa. When that happened, peo- 
ple around him knew there was some- 
thing wrong. "It's like you’re a big ape 
fighting in the jungle and all of a sud- 
den a little ape beats you." says Arnold 
Weiss, a certified public accountant who 
is Briscoe's co-manager. "You want to 
know why. Briscoe don’t know from tak- 
ing it easy, but his arms were dead. We 
had a fight on Monday but look him to 
a doctor on Saturday and found out he 
had hepatitis. April to August Bennie 
was sick. Two months in the hospital. 
Got out and fought Vinales again in Oc- 
tober and knocked him out." 

While in the hospital the 5-foot 8- 
inch Briscoe grew in the wrong places. 
A 195-pound middleweight is in trouble. 
So Briscoe went on a diet of high-pro- 
tein foods, downed a lot of wheat germ 
oil and ran six miles a day. By the time 
he was silting on the bed in his hotel 
room in Buenos Aires, he was a solid 


154. The hotel was a long way, except 
in distance, from the best in town (Bris- 
coe's side stood to make SI 5.000 from 
the gate, w hilc the Monzon people would 
collect more than SIOO.OOO). Briscoe was 
watching Argentine television. Did lie 
understand Spanish? "No, man," he 
said, "but I’ve already seen most of these 
shows at home and I know what the 
cals arc doing." 

The Muzak was also playing. Briscoe 
loves music. At his house in North Phil- 
adelphia he has a stereo and listens, his 
handlers say, to classical music much 
of the time. He is a strong and complex 
man. He has a full-time job with the 
city of Philadelphia in road maintenance 
and the arrangement is that Weiss, the 
CPA, puts all of Briscoe’s boxing income 
into the bank or in investments. Much of 
the Argentine press had pictured Briscoe 
as tierce and unspeaking — his shaven 
head and scowling face appeared on the 
cover of a leading magazine, accompa- 
nied by menacing statements — but he is 
about as amiable as anybody could ex- 
pect a championship-class fighter to be, 
without being dishonest. 

"What Bennie’s got to do is jump 
right in Monzon's chest." said his train- 
er. Qucnzell McCall. "You know, we 
offered Monzon SIOO.OOO plus a TV deal 
to fight us in Philadelphia, and he 
wouldn't do it. That’s because Monzon 
is taken care of so well dow n here. Ben- 
nie's got to knock him out or beat him 
up real bad to win this fight.” Briscoe 
nodded. "It's like if you come in my 
backyard to wage war, I got my broth- 
ers and sisters handy if it starts looking 
risky." he said. 

A little later, at the gym in Luna 
Park the Argentine Madison Square 
Garden — Briscoe was crouched in the 
corner of a dressing room that would 
not accommodate a somersault by a 
dwarf but was nevertheless nicer than 
the place where he trains in Philadelphia. 
"Listen. Bennie. I'm 5 feet band 1 don't 
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touch the ceiling. You stand up.” said 
McCall. Briscoe stood and barely 
brushed the ceiling. "You're taller than 
they say. man. don't worry about it," 
said McCall, referring to Mon/on's ad- 
vantage of nearly five inches in height 
and three in reach. 

Somehow Mon/on has never become 
the hero in Buenos Aires that he is in 
the provinces. (The crowd for the fight 
was about 7,000 less than the 22.000 ca- 
pacity.) But Monzon is doubtless a name 
in Europe, where he won his champi- 
onship, and the Briscoe fight was shown 


on Eurovision, causing it to begin in Ar- 
gentina at the unusual hour of 6:15 p.ni. 
Briscoe was the one who seemed to at- 
tract fans in Buenos Aires. When about 
200 of them mobbed his car, J. Russell 
Peltz. his other co-owner, offered to calm 
them by handing out wallet-size photos 
of their favorite. "They nearly tore me 
apart." said Peltz. "I finally threw the 
cards on the ground and ran." 

Monzon had spent the week before 
the fight in a fairly dodgy humor. He 
told a Buenos Aires magazine three of 
the things he hated worst were re- 
porters. photographers and questions 
about his hand. "If the press complains 
about me, they ought to be in my 


shoes so they know what hell is like." 
he said later. Monzon's entourage had 
moved into three suites at the Sheraton 
Hotel, where they passed the evenings 
playing cards and one thing and an- 
other. Other than his hand and the spec- 
ter of Briscoe, Monzon was worried 
about a court case charging him with 
assault on a free-lance photographer. 
It happened five years ago in Santa 
Fe. Monzon appealed but was found 
guilty, and under Argentine law could 
be stuck in jail while the court de- 
cides his sentence. 


On the day and night before the weigh- 
in. Monzon dropped from 161 pounds 
to 157'/2 by not eating or drinking, but 
when he came into the ring he was grin- 
ning and blowing kisses, in contrast to 
Briscoe. Before the fight Briscoe had been 
saying. "I been fighting this out in my 
bed every night. It's never out of my 
mind, who’ll celebrate Saturday. Gotta 
be me. Lawdy. gotta be me." Briscoe's 
gleaming head tossed off sweat like a gar- 
den sprinkler as he bounded in his cor- 
ner. It has been shaved that way since 
he was 16. as were the heads of his nine 
brothers. 

The fight began with the styles that 
had been expected. Although Briscoe had 


said. "Any plan blows up in your face, 
man. You got to go out there and do 
it," there was only one thing he could 
do — attempt to gel inside Monzon's su- 
perior reach. He had to accept two or 
three punches to the head to plant one 
on Monzon’s kidneys. In the second 
round Briscoe was warned twice about 
low punches by Referee Victor Aven- 
dano. a 1928 Olympic boxing gold med- 
alist who works mostly for Luna Park 
Owner Juan Carlos Lcctoure. But Bris- 
coe continued to attack Monzon's kid- 
neys while Monzon would vary his re- 
treating, counterpunching technique by 
standing occasionally like a sharpshooter 
and firing at Briscoe's head. 

By the ninth round Monzon was well 
ahead on points but had not been able 
to slow down Briscoe, who never once 
sat between rounds and never swallowed 
a drink of water. In the ninth Briscoe 
hit Monzon a right to the jaw that made 
the champion hold on and cast a des- 
perate eye at the clock Briscoe tried to 
push Monzon off him to get room to 
swing some more, but the referee moved 
in quickly and parted the fighters wide- 
ly. With that help, Monzon made it 
through the final 20 seconds. 

In the 10th Monzon opened a cut in 
Briscoe's right eyelid and hit him with 
enough punches to have floored every- 
body in Dottie’s Truck Stop, but Bris- 
coe kept moving in. After the round 
Milton Bailey. Briscoe's cut man. was 
busy trying to retrieve his cut medicine, 
w hich had been snatched away by some 
ring official. It was several rounds be- 
fore Bailey recovered the medicine. Now 
Briscoe was sometimes backed off by 
Monzon. But Briscoe always returned, 
and in the 14th round he staggered Mon- 
zon again with a right. 

Then Monzon did a great thing. In- 
stead of laying back in the final round 
to protect his lead, he went at Briscoe 
as if it were Monzon who needed the 
late knockout to win. When the last bell 
rang, they were still trying to lay each 
other out, and nobody was sure that 
one of them might not do it. 

The true difference between the two 
fighters was Monzon's longer arms. Bris- 
coe could never stay inside long enough 
to accomplish his mischief. It was a cou- 
rageous tight by Briscoe, but Monzon 
clearly won. Briscoe did not feel em- 
barrassed. "I came out of the ring with 
the proper sense I went in with, so I 
feel good. Monzon is no bum." he said. 

continued 



The man who has everything 
won’t be happy until he has Pulsar 



Hi mjmdi 


The Time Computer no larger them a wristwatch. 
First completely new way to tel! time in 500 years. 


Pulsar is exciting to look at. The man who sees it 
instinctively wants to own it. 

Pulsar is even more exciting in action. It has no 
moving parts to wear out, No dials, hands, gears, 
springs, tuning forks, or motors; nothing to wind up 
or run down. It never needs maintenance, oiling, or 
cleaning. 

It is guaranteed not to lose or gain more than 5 
seconds a month, or 60 seconds a year. ( Timing will he 
adjusted to this tolerance , if necessary.) 

Press the command button and the time shows in 
glowing numerals on the specially tempered ruby-red 
time screen for 1.25 seconds. Continue to press, and 
Pulsar tells the time to the exact second. 


With the exception of the replaceable power cells, 
Pulsar is unconditionally guaranteed for three years. 
In the unlikely event that anything goes wrong, any 
Pulsar dealer will replace the entire solid-state Time 
Computer* module on the spot, free of charge. 

Nothing could be more satisfying to own or to give, 
or to receive as a gift. 

Inspect Pulsar at any Tine store. It'll give you a little 
glow of pride just to know it was invented and is being 
made in the United States of America. Pulsar, The 
Time Computer, Division of HMW Industries, Inc. 
( Formerly Hamilton Watch Company). 

Write for free literature: PULSAR, Box 1609, Lancaster, Pa. 
17604. 




original 
Holiday gifts. 


Fine togas, ripe grapes, and olive branch 
crowns. Gift giving is generally believed to have been 
handed dow n from the early Romans’ season of merry- 
making called Saturnalia. 


The original 
light Scotch. 

Usher's G reen 
Stripe. The Holiday 
original since 1853. 

Now also available in 
a very original gallon 
barrel. Ask your favor- 
ite retailer to show 
you. And give some- 
thing original. 

Usher's Green 
Stripe. The 1853 Original.’ 

Product of Scotland ^ 
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Later at dinner in their hotel, Quen- 
/cll McCall said he figured Briscoe must 
he pretty tough. “When I told him it 
was the 15th round coming up. he could 
hardly believe me. No telling how long 
Bennie could have fought.” Seated calm- 
ly across the table after w hat had seemed 
a terrible pounding. Briscoe appeared 
to have no mark other than a tiny ban- 
dage on his right eyelid. He must have 
had a headache, but he did not show it. 
“I'm not proud of myself that I lost, 
but I'm proud that he didn't pul me 
down like he did those other guys. And 
I fought for the world championship. 
Now that’s something not everybody can 
do. and I might do it again," he said. 

Monzon had left Luna Park and gone 
w ith his usual tribe of dozens to a bright, 
loud Italian restaurant. His wife Mer- 
cedes said she had never suffered so much 
at a fight, and Monzon agreed that he 
had been very close to falling in the 
ninth round. “What saved me first was 
I was against the ropes and couldn't go 
down," he said. “My body was just 
about out of control, but my mind was 
O.K.. I looked up at the clock, watch- 
ing the seconds and telling myself, boy, 
this is going to be terrible," 

There was a slight swelling over Mon- 
zon's right eye, and his right hand was 
very swollen, especially the little finger. 
“My arms were so tired." he said. “I 
had to keep moving back and moving 
my arms all night. It was the hardest 
fight I ever had." 

Afterward Monzon got a telephone 
call from General Lanussc, president of 
Argentina, and was hugged by the gov- 
ernor of Santa Fc Province, w hich w ould 
not seem to hurt his chances in court. 
J. R usscll Pcltz stopped by to offer Mon- 
zon SI 50,000, plus South American tele- 
vision rights, to fight Briscoe in Phil- 
adelphia. "But that's crazy," said Amil- 
car Brusu, Monzoii’s manager. "Taxes 
in the United States, they cut your 
throat." He had also just been offered 
S 100,000, tax-free, by Teddy Brenner to 
light Rodrigo Valdes in Madison Square 
Garden, but Brusa is not eager to bring 
Monzon to the United States. 

For the 29-year-old Briscoe, however, 
it's back to work at the city of Phila- 
delphia. and back to looking for fights 
with people who would just as soon avoid 
him. “If we could get a shot at Mon- 
zon in the United States, I know I could 
beat him," Briscoe said. "But I don't 
think he’ll want to risk it." *no 
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19 mg. "tar." 


garetie. FTC Re 



Big tension going up...only freedom coming down. 
And now you can relax with the full-bodied flavor 
only one cigarette delivers... 

This...isthe 
L a M moment. 

RICH, RICH L 6 M 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






Now you can be 
choosy about where 
we send you. 


Before you enlist in today's Army you're given a shop- 
ping list. Thirty outfits scattered across the continental United 
States and Hawaii. The one you choose is your home for a 
guaranteed minimum of 16 months. 

Which one you choose depends on what you like to do 
in your spare time. 

For instance, two outfits are a short bus ride from 
Aspen's exhilarating slopes. One gazes out at what many 
consider the most beautiful city in the world. Another sits on 
an island paradise amidst the warm Pacific surf. 

Now if your interests lie close to home, we have units 
stationed close to your home. New Jersey, Georgia, Okla- 
homa, North Carolina, Washington, Texas, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Kansas, Colorado, California and Hawaii. 

Send the coupon. Or see your Army Representative 
about the Unit-of-Choice Enlistment Option. And the other 
benefits that let you go as far as Ifodav'k AriUV 
you want to go, in today's Army, wants fo Join yOU. 


Army Opportunities 

Dept 200, Hampton. Va 23369 
I d like to know more about the Army's new Unit of Cho 


2SI TO-10 72U 
■ Enlistment Option 


pro football / Ron Reid 


Getting old or just fashionably late? 

First favored this season, then all but written off as too long in the tooth, the veteran Vikings hung on like a 
common cold Sunday to beat Detroit, and now they are back in the thick of the Central Division race 


J ust when it appeared that sanity. 

sweet reason and the natural or- 
der of things would be excluded from 
the National Football League this sea- 
son, the Minnesota Vikings returned to 
the role of contender last Sunday with 
the kind of performance that bodes well 
for the mental health of the guy who 
sets the point spreads. The Vikings man- 
aged this feat by beating their favorite 
old palsies, the Detroit Lions, 16 14 
when, on the last play of the game, a 
Lion field-goal attempt crunched off the 
frenzied countenance of Cornerback 
Bobby Bryant. 

The Vikings, of course, were expected 
to clinch the rough, tough old Contusion 
Division title long before the home folks 
had to start wearing their mackinaws 
to the games. The way it has worked 
though is that the Vikings have been 



TARKENTON EXCEEDED THE 30.000 MARK 


saved from an early autumn disaster only 
because the league is kind enough to 
give them Detroit to kick around twice 
each year. After Bryant slipped around 
the Lions' line to meet Frrol Mann's 33- 
yard lield-goal attempt with his kisser, 
it meant 10 straight times that the Vi- 
kings have whipped Detroit. It also 
meant that Minnesota has now won three 
straight games and caught the Lions at 
5-4 in the division race, just a game be- 
hind Green Bay. 

Of course, nothing, not even Detroit, 
seems to come easy to the Vikings this 
year. Oscar Reed, who ran for 1 24 yards, 
fumbled once on the Lions’ four-yard 
line, rookie Ed Marinaro topped that 
by tw ice losing the ball, and Gene Wash- 
ington outdid that by dropping two 
touchdown passes. Still, the Vikings 
would have had a comfortable lead well 



ELLER AND COHORTS AVERAGE OVER 30 


into the third quarter if their schizoid 
defense had not suddenly yielded two 
touchdown passes from Greg Landry to 
Larry Walton to make it 14-10. 

Later, down 14-13, what finally hap- 
pened was a couple of the kind of enemy 
mistakes that Minnesota made its NFL 
living on for the past three seasons. First, 
Charlie Sanders fumbled. Roy Winston 
recovered and Fred Cox, who is a new- 
ly licensed chiropractor, kicked a 23- 
yard field goal, his third of the day. 
Then, in the final frenetic seconds, Bry- 
ant was able to block the field goal and 
Minnesota had been written back into 
the script of this particular championship 
season. 

"This really does throw us back in 
it.” exclaimed Fran Tarkcnton, whose 
121 passing yards pushed him over the 
30.000-yard career mark, statistical ter- 
ritory earlier invaded by only three other 
quarterbacks. 

"Ah," smiled John Gilliam, Tarkcn- 
lon's fine new wide receiver, "it's more 
fun like this, instead of just being out 
in front all the way. like everyone fig- 
ured we would be." 

In fact, if the Vikings had lost to the 
Lions they would have been out of it 
more surely than Clemson. For all the 
nasty things that have happened to them 
this year though, perhaps they had 
one coming. While the everyday incred- 
ible upset has been part of pro foot- 
ball longer than Pete Rozcllc or the TV 
commercial bathroom break. Minnesota 
fans were loath to accept the Vikings’ 
early-season performance as anything ra- 
tional, even with the proverbial given 
team of any given Sunday again giving 
fils to any other. 

The Vikings, after all. possessed the 
league's finest defense and they became 
the consensus Super Bowl choice as soon 
as Tarkenton returned from his five-year 
sabbatical in New York, guaranteed to 
juice up the attack. In the preceding 
three years, when Minnesota went 35-7, 
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But there’s much more to the 
914S than a bigger engine. 
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rack-and-pinion steering, four- 
wheel disc brakes, a five-speed 
gearbox 
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built-in 
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room for luggage. And 
if you need more room, 
there’s another trunk in the front. 

Now, 

in addi- 
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forged alloy wheels, heavy duty 
radial tires and fog lights. 

Between the seats there’s a de- 
luxe console, which includes a 
voltmeter and an oil pressure 
gauge. There’s velour carpeting 
on the floor and a two-toned horn. 
And, of course, that brand new 
fuel injected 2-liter mid-engine. 

The Porsche 914S, a brilliant- 
ly engineered and beautifully 
designed car. A car very differ- 
ent from other cars. The Super 
Porsche. 
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winning a division title every season, the 
niggling flaw had become the offense, 
which scored points more after the fash- 
ion of field hockey than football. Last 
year, for example, the Vikes’ highest sin- 
gle-game total was 29 points (against 
the Lions, of course), and they exceed- 
ed 20 points only five times in 1 5 games. 
From Joe Kapp & Co. in 1969 (which 
lost the Super Bowl), Minnesota’s sea- 
son scoring total had diminished from 
379 to 245 last year — a trend that Tar- 
kenton and narrower hash marks have 
indeed reversed. Coming into Sunday’s 
game, Minnesota was 58 points ahead 
of its 1971 eight-game total, and had 
even broken 30 in two games. 

So with the super, non-resilient de- 
fense and with Tarkenton’s task eased 
by the astute trade that brought Gil- 
liam and draft choices to the club for 
Gary Cuozzo, the fans’ great expecta- 
tions seemed nothing more than logi- 
cal. They also were nothing less than 
outraged when the Vikings proceeded 
to lose four of their first six games by a 
total of 10 points. To make things all 


the more galling, Minnesota lost in the 
same vexing ways that its rivals used 
to. Where once the Vikings had mus- 
cled, cowed and manhandled their op- 
position into critical mistakes, Minne- 
sota this time was too often the bum- 
bling victim. 

Against Washington, Minnesota suf- 
fered a blocked punt and lost a fumble 
inside the 20-yard line — two gaffes that 
accounted for two Redskin touchdowns 
and a 24-21 defeat. Against Miami, Tar- 
kenton uncustomarily threw three inter- 
ceptions (he has but six for the season) 
and the defense leaked a touchdown pass 
in the last 90 seconds to let Miami win 
16-14. One week later Cuozzo socked it 
to his old mates in the same way. with 
a late touchdown pass that gave St. Lou- 
is, of all teams, a 19-17 upset. Cox per- 
sonally bore the onus for two of the 
defeats when he missed easy field goals 
in the closing seconds. 

All of this accounted for considerable 
antsyness among the baffled Minnesota 
folk who planned to leave their native 
tundra for Los Angeles in mid-Jan- 


uary, and suddenly for every Super 
Bowl reservation there was now a what’s- 
really-wrong reason. Coach Bud Grant, 
however, buys no suggestion that the 
Vikings of ’72 are playing any worse 
or without the stellar fire of happier 
seasons. 

“Nothing's been the matter,” he said 
in his office last week. “It’s only a prob- 
lem if you lose by three or four touch- 
downs, not by 10 total points. Over the 
years we’ve been involved in a lot of 
close games and we’ve won most of 
them — so much so that they call us a 
bunch of lucky S.O.B.s. Detroit has done 
that especially. This year we’ve been in 
five extremely close games and lost four 
of them. If you're going to win you have 
to have good fortune along with every- 
thing else.” 

Outside critics have found more sub- 
stantial deficiencies, however. The most 
common rap is that age has caught 
up with the vaunted defensive line of 
Carl Eller, Gary Larsen, Alan Page 
and Jim Marshall — the notorious “pur- 
ple people eaters.” Evidence for this 



charge is that Minnesota had nailed 
opposing quarterbacks but seven times 
and that the team had allowed 121 
points through its first eight games 
this season as compared to 72 points 
a year ago. Someone also said, pre- 
sumably seriously, that the Vikings 
were plagued by "over-experience.” 

"Everyone looks for a reason," Grant 
sighed, “a profound reason, and there 
is none. 1 think if you took all the sta- 
tistics, we may even be playing better de- 
fense this season than we ever have be- 
fore. We’re No. 1 in defense in the con- 
ference so I don't know how we could 
be any better. 

"We're also playing teams with very 
mobile quarterbacks," he said. "We play 
Landry twice, Douglass twice. Hunter — 
who can be a runner if he has to — twice 
and we’ve played Manning. We get Brad- 
shaw in a couple more weeks. You go 
in on these active quarterbacks and 
they're going to get out of the pocket 
and move around. People wonder why 
we don't get to the quarterback more. 
In our division, the quarterback would 


just as soon run as throw anyhow; con- 
sequently, you're not going to catch them 
as often.” 

For the record, the famous front four 
now ages in at a 31 -year average and 
Marshall, the granddaddy of the bunch 
at 34, denies that the group has lost 
any of the old lust for burying quar- 
terbacks. "I never thought we lost any- 
thing," he said after a defensive team 
meeting Friday. "It's just that we 
haven’t won the close ones. Back when 
we were winning the close ones, it was 
a tight situation but nobody thought we 
were in trouble." 

If the Viking losses demand simple ex- 
planation, the best one would seem to 
be the balance of mediocrity which now 
prevails throughout the NFL. The ef- 
fects of six common drafts have worked 
to bring almost every team down to a 
lower level and make consistency a some- 
time thing. It is quite possible that the 
Vikings' NFC Central Division, along 
with one or two others, may crown a 
champion with an 8-6 record. 

Even with a difficult schedule still 


ahead — Los Angeles and Pittsburgh on 
the road next — that kind of limited suc- 
cess remained in view for the Vikings, 
so that they could stay in jovial spirits 
last week despite their record and weath- 
er even more wretched. The Twin Cities’ 
sky, unblessed by sunshine for two 
weeks, seemed to be drizzling the rem- 
nants of a frozen daiquiri on everyone, 
including a murder suspect who escaped 
from the Minneapolis police earlier in 
the week, but the Vikes, as is their tra- 
ditional wont, performed their chores 
impervious to the elements. 

Their non-plussed behavior included 
one 15-second fistfight between Line- 
backer Carl Gersbach and Offensive 
Guard Ed White, a no-decision draw 
that drew respective cheering from mem- 
bers of the offense and defense. Hope 
still blooms at .500 now in the NFL. 

"I think we're coming around real 
good,” said Running Back Bill Brown. 
"It just took us a while. I guess it’s bet- 
ter to build up toward the end of the sea- 
son rather than hitting it right away and 
then tailing off.” end 
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In a world that celebrates its athletes, pampers them and 
takes them seriously, much as other uneasy civilizations 
came to pay homage to whores and vandals, a sporting 
tour offers the most flagrant example of this modern in- 
dulgence. A tour is a carnival, an itinerant Vanity Fair , 
with impressionable new and different ticket buyers stand- 
ing in line every week. 


By contrast — and by the laws of box office — a team- 
sport player must suffer to perform half his games at 
home, where he is no more than somebody’s neighbor 
from down the street, with a piece of a bad restaurant. 
And who else is left as king of the road? Troubadours and 
buccaneers are out of work these days, and airplane pi- 
lots, like divorcees, must return home periodically to pick 
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THE FEE 

up checks. Only the touring pro is forever new-in-town 
and just in from somewhere glamorous, namely from TV. 
And will you tell the folks where 
you're from. Curt? 

Well, Ted, I was originally born in 
Iowa and grew up in California, but 
we’re living in TV right now. 


For the touring pros, most of whom are foreign, the U.S. is a 
tennis El Dorado, making it easier to accept other things 
about their adopted country by Frank Deford 

Tennis never really had a tour before, certainly not a 
bona fide one like golf, or even like indoor track or the 
stock cars. For all we know, bowling might have had a 
real tour before tennis did. Tennis travel was merely an 
Owl and Pussycat kind of arrangement, where the players 
set off crazily round the world with a little bit of honey 
and a little less money. There were a variety of circuits (a 
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continued 


word, quite appropriately, formerly applied to vaudeville), 
scattered and overlapping, but no great sense of order. 
Rarely did the best players have to play each other, and 
Wimbledon, for all its tradition, was important mainly 
because it was the place where the players and promoters 
came so they could make tournament bookings. 

The upheaval in tennis that produced open competition 
in 1968 also brought forth the tour that soon evolved into 
Lamar Hunt’s World Championship of Tennis. By this 
year WCT had grown into a 32-man passel that sched- 
uled 30 weekly tournaments a year in the U.S. and Can- 
ada and a few other places around the globe that could 
spring for front money. The tour exercised such a pow- 
erful influence upon traditional tennis ways and means 
that the international pooh-bahs finally shut WCT out of 
Wimbledon, and peace was only arranged by trading time 
for bodies. Hunt agreed to play his tour only in the first 
five months of the calendar year if the international fed- 
erations would stop trying to prohibit good players from 
joining his tour. 

Beginning in January, WCT will play two simultaneous, 
separate but equal, 32-man tours, the 64 regulars ranging 
in age from 19 to 43 and coming from 18 different coun- 
tries on six continents. Suddenly, most of the best players 
in the world are obliged to be not only in constant com- 
pany and competition, but always in a foreign land, al- 
ways away. Moreover, many players find themselves not 
just strangers, but stereotypes, one-dimensional political 
cartoons, convenient as wrestling villains. When Cliff Drys- 
dale of South Africa steps on an American court, for in- 
stance, everybody in the stands is sure they’ve got just the 
right slot for him. “I realize," Drysdale says, ‘‘that wher- 
ever 1 go, I am presumed to be a bigot until I can prove 
otherwise.’’ 

For these kinds of reasons, the players are often in- 
clined to draw their wagons up in a circle. They are not 
just friendly rivals; they are hard rivals who must also 
serve each other as best friends. “Of course, you can’t 
slay close friends with the people you’re playing all the 
time,” says Brian Fairlie of New Zealand. “It was driving 
me crazy. That's why I got married." Elizabeth, his bride, 
gets a very hurt expression on her face. 

Still, if only because of the large amounts of money in- 
volved, the old killer instincts remain in force on the court. 
It is basic that tennis, for all its niceties, is a head-to-head 
game: the winner eliminates the loser. In other tour sports, 
the real competition is inanimate: man against ball or 
clock. So a tennis tour is much harder pressed from the 
start to retain corporate goodwill, and for the preser- 
vation of the whole there are limits the players must honor, 
baser instincts they must subdue. 

“There is an air of displacement about the whole thing 
that is really quite necessary,” Drysdale says. He is the 
brightest member of the tour, according to Arthur Ashe — 
which is significant not because Ashe is black, but be- 
cause he is probably the only other member of the tour 
with an intellect to match the South African’s. “You are 
all together in San Francisco one day and all in Cologne 
the next,” Drysdale continues. “Time, distance, geography 
lose their meanings. The tour is like rerunning old mov- 
ies. You walk on the court against some fellow, someone 


you’ve been pleasantly going around the world with, and 
suddenly all you can remember is what this guy did to 
you in Philadelphia. Months ago. You play him with Phil- 
adelphia in mind, you salute the umpire, and then you 
walk off the court and the Philadelphia movie is forgotten 
until the next time you draw him. 

“The tour is all about immediate communication with 
your neighbor. The Australians manage it best, but we all 
learn that we must communicate very pleasantly and even 
become quite close to someone without ever being more 
than superficial.” 

Of the 32 players now on tour, Nikki Pilic of Yugoslavia 
is the most conservative, and Jeff Borowiak of California 
the most radical. Borowiak wears his hair shoulder length 
and carries a stereo system with him, the world over. He 
joined the tour only last fall, but soon had some of the oth- 
ers into Zen. “All players in any sport are so conser- 
vative,” he says. "I didn’t have the same background. 
I’ve messed around with drugs and everything.” Boro- 
wiak proved a welcome replacement for Torben Ulrich, 
the enigmatic, bearded Dane who has taken his music and 
his health foods and his mysteries to other parts of this 
vale of tears. 

By contrast, Pilic plays it straight, dressed for the part, 
complete with an outdated polo coat, as if he were au- 
ditioning for a pre- World War II Chesterfield cigarette 
ad. In Yugoslavia he plays billiards. Confronted with 
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pool tables in America, he still plays billiards. "Oh, the 
holes, the holes are killing me.” He is painfully honest. 
He gave up soccer, he says, because he couldn’t stand it 
when he played well and his team still lost. And as he 
once explained to Borowiak as they rode together to the 
courts (prefacing all important declarations with a point- 
ed finger and a solemn, "I tell you, JefT . . the dope 
problem in America could be resolved forthwith by stand- 
ing all addicts up before a firing squad. Overlooking the 
possibility that the supply of ammunition in U.S. arsenals 
might also become a factor, Pilic seemed pretty much in- 
clined to offer the same definitive solution for obstrep- 
erous feminists and long-haired males (presumably includ- 
ing Jeff himself). 

Oh yes, one of the reasons Pilic and Borowiak were rid- 
ing to the courts together was that they were a regular 
WCT doubles combination. For several months they played 
together every tournament. It is rather as if William Kunst- 
ler and Richard Kleindienst were a mountain-climbing 
team, working the same rope up Annapurna. 

Fortunately everyone on the tour speaks English. Since 
the Spaniard, Andres Gimeno, left WCT, no one remains 
even to speak labored English. Gimcno’s influence lives 
on only in the case of Bob Lutz (rhymes with cuts), which 
Gimeno pronounced Bobby Loose. Since that was so ap- 
propriate, Lutz remains Bobby Loose. Last spring there 
were only two Continental Europeans in the group — Pilic 
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and Tom Okker, a Dutchman who is part Jewish. There 
were also an Egyptian, three Englishmen, two South Af- 
ricans and one New Zealander. Then the bloc votes: nine 
Americans and 14 Australians. Fourteen Australians to- 
gether is far too many for the tour; for that matter, it may 
be too many for Perth. But before tennis peace was reached 
this summer, whenever any European federation would 
wave the flag and buy back one of its players there was 
always another Aussie ready to step in. 

They range down from Ken Rosewall, 38 now and bear- 
ing greater resemblance all the time to Mr. Chips, to Rod 
Laver, Fred Stolle, Roy Emerson — the most popular play- 
er on tour — through John Newcombe and his gang, and 
all the way to the kids, John Alexander and Phil Dent. 
The Australians are individuals in many ways, yet have 
most things in common. No one is really sure whether 
they appear so temperamentally alike because they share 
the same nationality, or because so many of them were 
influenced by the same man, Harry Hopman. What Pilic 
says about the Aussics doesn’t really seem meaningful, 
but somehow it may define them best: "If they all want to 
drink the beers, well, they drink the beers.” 

To the other players the Australians much resembled 
the vintage New York Yankees, because until just the last 
few months their domination was inevitable. The world 
balance of tennis power is now suddenly shifting — and 
with it new attitudes are emerging among the players. 
Through the years, however, everyone always expected 
Rod Rosewall and Ken Laver to reach the finals, and ev- 
eryone was bored when they did — or felt cheated on the 
rare occasions when they did not. In a tournament late 
last year at Cologne, Lutz and Borowiak were the sur- 
prise finalists. The German fans appeared ready to sue the 
tour for fraud. 

Poor Rosewall and Laver have gotten it from all sides. 
They are both, in their ways, loners, and mildly idio- 
syncratic. Rosewall, homesick eternally, always keeps one 
sneaker in the nearest Qantas Airways terminal. Laver is 
a fussbudget who, alone of all the players, sends his tennis 
shorts out to be dry-cleaned. “What some people won’t 
do for a tax write-off,” Ashe chuckles. They arc older and 
have won for so long that one comes to expect that Laver 
and Rosewall will soon be popping round the locker room 
in long sleeves and white ducks, getting ready to play Co- 
chet and Lacoste. 

On the other hand, there are occasions when the play- 
ers are loath to give Laver and Rosewall their due. "If it 
has to be an Aussie,” one says, "at least couldn’t it be New- 
combe?” And then, particularly late at night after a few 
beers have been drawn, someone will invoke the memory 
of Lew Hoad, and Laver and Rosewall will all but be left 
as impostors. Hoad was Rosewall’s contemporary, a back- 
to-back Wimbledon champion before injuries did him in. 
More important, he was a rough blond strongman, rau- 
cous and full of fun — all the things that Rosewall and 
Laver (and most people) are not. Hoad lives in Spain 
now, popping up at Wimbledon just regularly enough to 
stoke the folklore, repeated after a few more beers have 
been drawn, that God put Lew Hoad on earth to be the 
Arnold Palmer of tennis. 

Ironically, although many of the Aussies come off 
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You’re on business in Milan, and you’d like to call 
your office in Milwaukee. What time is it? 
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blanched and uniformly dull in public, 
they are, personally, among the most 
engaging characters in sports. No two 
more delightful personalities ever existed 
than Emerson and Stollc in the years 
they controlled the Davis Cup, but they 
never came across any better than Rose- 
wall and Laver. Part of this, surely, has 
been the suppressive, disagreeable Hop- 
man influence. Another problem is that 
the Aussies stick pretty much to them- 
selves when they arc drinking the beers. 

"The Americans stick together, too. 
especially when they’re not in their coun- 
try." Stolle says. "You know, they have 
the same bloody habits. But the differ- 
ence is, Australians look after each other. 
It's not the same with the Americans. 
With us, you lost a tight one, another 
one of us will be there to say, don't 
worry, if you want I’ll drink a few beers 
with you tonight and help you relax." 

This spirit is especially important to 
the Aussies, who rarely get home. Amer- 
icans can jet back to sec their wives eas- 
ily enough, or even bring them along 
for a week or two. So, without too much 
difficulty, can The Others. Roger Tay- 
lor of England recently had his wife with 
him when she was into her seventh 
month. So the Aussies stay together, the 
Americans stay together, and The Oth- 
ers, if perhaps only by process of elim- 
ination. stay together. In this respect, 
the lour much resembles any U.S. pro 
team, where whites and blacks split in 
separate directions. The only close and 
lasting friendship that crosses these lines 
is the one between Marty Ricsscn of Chi- 
cago and Okkcr, his Dutch doubles 
partner. 

The Australian camaraderie is unique 
and most manifest in the elementary mat- 
ters of names. The Aussies tag each other 
with diminutives and nicknames in much 
the same way as American preadoles- 
cents do. The American players are al- 
most all called exactly what it says on 
their driver’s licenses: Arthur and Cliff 
and Jeff and so on. And among The Oth- 
ers, only Ismail El Shafei, who is "Easy,” 
regularly goes by his nickname. But vir- 
tually every one of the Aussies has an 
affectionate alias. 

Emerson is always Emmo. never Roy; 
Newconibe is only Newc. And there are 
Philby. J.A.. Hesh and Dave-O. And 
the descriptive titles: Muscles and Rock- 
et, Boy, Bones and Nails. The Aussies 
are so close, together so much, that it 


takes very little time for a new name to 
stick. Bill Bow rey fell off a horse once a 
couple of years ago, somebody laughed 
and called him "Tex," and Tex it is to 
this day. 

But the production of assembly-line Aus- 
sies, like Packards and Studcbakers, has 
now halted. Not only has profession- 
alism changed the nature of tennis, but 
the focus as well. While it remains per- 
haps the most international of sports, 
tennis has been increasingly American- 
ized. Already, the Davis Cup is a quaint 
diversion, like a week in the country. It 
takes no great foresight to envision Wim- 
bledon becoming a kind of symbolic 
headquarters for U.S. tennis, as Del- 
aware is for corporations. 

Tennis is not so much shifting to the 
U.S. as lilting this way. .1. B. Priestley 
once wrote; "I do not know where we 
are headed, but I’m sure the Americans 
will be there first." Priestley may have 
overlooked the fact that Albert Einstein 
did not hail from Butte, Mont., and 
Wernher von Braun has not always called 
Huntsville. Ala. home. These facts have 
not escaped the tennis pros, though, no- 
tably the Australians. “Ahh, the time is 
running out for us,” says Newcombe. 
"Another five years and America will 
completely dominate tennis. But we’ll 
keep a hand in," he adds, winking. "By 
then, all the Americans will be coached 
by the Australians." 

It is already apparent that having a 
tennis pro who speaks with a broad "a" 
and chases down wallabies with a boo- 
merang appeals to the same instincts, 
snob-wise, as having a British secretary 
speak well-modulated tones into the tele- 
phone. Club members can talk about 
having a genuine British Commonwealth 
tennis pro in much the same way as 
they used to boast possession of a Welsh 
corgi or a French chef. 

As for the pros, taking a job in Amer- 
ica has two distinct advantages: the 
money and the things money can buy. 
Leading the foreign parade to America 
was none other than old ’arry ’opman 
’imself, who is now alive and paying 
taxes on Long Island. Laver and Em- 
erson arc residents of Southern Califor- 
nia. long enough for Emerson’s children 
to start losing their accents and say things 
like. "That’s cool. Dad." Former New 
Zealand No. I Lew Gerrard is a pro in 
Columbia, Md., Newcombe has a ten- 
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nis ranch outside San Antonio, “Tex" 
Boxvrey has left the tour to take on club 
duties in Austin, and Owen Davidson 
is in Houston. Even the girls arc in the 
act. Margaret Smith Court and her fam- 
ily have settled in Boone, N.C. at a new 
resort club. Drysdale may be the big- 
gest status symbol of them all, since he 
was selected by WCT itself to represent 
the Hunt organization's own planned 
tennis community, Lakeway, outside of 
Austin. 

It is a fair match for both Lakeway 
and Drysdale; he is the most stylish and 
articulate of the pros, handsome, jaun- 
ty and leggy lean. On court, he wears 
sexy little belted short shorts. The play- 
ers call Drysdale Jack or SuperJack, 
which is derived from the supremely 
confident self-contained hero of I'm 
All Right, Jack. Drysdale used to leave 
the locker room saying "Till tomorrow, 
boys," and he still says “lovely" in- 
stead of "O.K." or "you bet.” He pos- 
sesses the sort of suavity that permits 
him. for example, while sitting in a 
loud public place between a bourbon- 
swilling American cynic and a beer- 
guzzling Australian comedian, to reach 
across the table, take his wife's hand ten- 
derly in his, look deep into her eyes 
and then at last say, "Ahh, my love, I 
do love you so." And pull it ofT. 

You try that at the Elks Club some 
night. 

W hen Drysdale first came onto the 
world tennis scene there was a tendency 
for the other players to reject him as 
too smooth and distant, an appraisal in- 
fluenced by elements of jealousy because 
of his good looks and an earned rep- 
utation as a powerful ladies' man. In 
1967, at Wimbledon, he married Jean 
Forbes, the tennis equivalent of the girl 
next door — she was a top South Af- 
rican player, as was her brother— and 
after he turned pro a few months later, 
he became a more familiar one-of-the- 
boys on tour. By now, Drysdale is one 
of the most popular and respected play- 
ers in the game, and in recognition of 
this fact he was elected in September as 
the first president of the Association of 
Tennis Professionals, a new PGA-type 
players' guild, which has the potential 
to lie a major force in the sport. 

On the court Drysdale has come close 
to winning every major tournament, but 
he has failed each chance and remains 
just olT the highest world rank. Still, he 
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made S70.000 in official prize money last 
year, and his total tennis income ap- 
proaches SI 00,000. Now, since January, 
he is. as well, the squire of Lakeway, liv- 
ing just ofT the fairway, near the man- 
made lake, in a beautiful new house with 
his family: wife, small daughter and son 
and mother-in-law. He is 31. A decade 
ago, when he lirst came to the U.S., he 
willingly paid his own way just for the 
chance to pick up a tennis scholarship 
at Lamar Tech in Beaumont, Texas. He 
was earning S2.50 a day from his na- 
tional leant. “It was Utopia just to have 
a chance to go to school in the United 
States,” he says. "The tennis really didn't 
matter. There was no substantial future 
in tennis then." 

Obv iously, Drysdale is not typical, any 
more so than Lakeway is, but both arc 
representative of what tennis has come 
to in the past decade. The ritzy tennis 
resort with its own airstrip is the end 
product of the same forces that have 
spun Drysdale from a S2.50-a-day na- 
tional hero with a spectacular two-hand 
backhand and a frightful serve into a 
SI00,000-a-ycar expatriate professional 
with a spectacular two-hand backhand 
and a frightful serve. Beyond that, Drys- 
dale is more focused, if only because 
the apartheid policies of his homeland 
place so much of a spotlight upon him 
wherever he is in the world. 

Nevertheless, although most Ameri- 
cans assume that lie is a racist and he is 
constantly being asked to explain his po- 
sition in the matter, he has never been 
actively heckled in the U.S. or received 
so much as a single piece of hate mail 
here. "People nowadays don't seem in- 
clined to hold one personally responsible 
for the actions of his state," he says, 
agreeing that in America, where so many 
citizens have disputed the Federal Viet- 
nam policy, it is especially difficult to 
visit the sins of the country upon a coun- 
tryman. In the ease of Drysdale, it would 
be pointless, as well. Unlike the more 
famous South African athlete, Gary 
Player, whom Drysdale describes evenly 
as "a passionate South African." Drys- 
dale is an avowed opponent of all his na- 
tion's upurthciil policies. He belongs to 
the visionary Progressive Party, whose 
expressed support of facial equality and 
tolerance has succeeded in keeping it 
out of 219 of the 220 scats in the na- 
tional parliament. 

Drysdale constantly has to explain 


himself, and last year appeared at an 
NAACP press conference in Boston af- 
ter protest demonstrations had been ini- 
tiated against the three South Africans 
then playing for WCT. The wind died 
down somewhat when Drysdale coolly 
expressed personal views that were sim- 
ilar to Thurgood Marshall's. In an iron- 
ic way, Drysdale feels a special kinship 
with the sort of people who felt obliged 
to confront him in Boston. "I have come 
to understand the militancy of the 
blacks,” lie says, "because their preoc- 
cupation with the issue of race is forced 
upon them, just as it always is with me." 

On a personal level, he and Ashe arc 
so often required to discuss each other 
that each should be getting 100 bucks 
an hour for psychoanalysis fees. They 
are an odd-couple cliche by now. es- 
pecially since race really doesn't have 
anything to do with their relationship 
except when other people start asking 
them about it. They are friendly, re- 
spectful and temperamentally different. 
For all race counts with Drysdale and 
Ashe, they might just as well have been 
born in the same litter in Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. 

Success has been dumped on WCT play- 
ers so quickly that many of them have 
not learned to adjust to their new sta- 
tion. Some simply cannot say no. Okker, 
for example, finished a tournament in 
Brussels one Sunday last year, played a 
big-money match in New York on Tues- 
day and another one in Los Angeles on 
Thursday. Then lie flew to Amsterdam 
for a weekend tournament, and back to 
St. Louis to start a WCT tournament 
Tuesday. LI Sliafei played successive 
tournaments in order, without time off, 
in Sydney, Cairo and Chicago. 

As an incentive for this frantic sched- 
ule, besides the prize money, there 
arc the endorsements. Suddenly every 
company in the world except Dutch 
Cleanser makes tennis rackets and 
clothes. Since there arc more products 
than players, a star will endorse— and 
promise to use— a wooden racket on the 
Continent, an aluminum racket in Aus- 
tralia and a new throwaway styrofoam 
racket in America. Then lie will alter- 
nate the three, and wonder why his game 
has gone all to hell. Also, his feet arc kill- 
ing him with the new bamboo shoes, 
and if he wins the doubles, how can he 
ever get to Barbados in time to make 
continued 
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his guaranteed appearance at the new 
Moon Lagoon Club, which he has 2' , 
of? 

Some of the players have had a prob- 
lem adapting. "All the money we've 
come into,” Drysdalc says, "but we’re 
still very cheap." He and his contem- 
poraries are a transitional generation. 
They grew up as alleged amateurs. Es- 
sentially. they were kept men, athletic 
gigolos, paid for their talents in large 
part in cut-rate services and amenities - 
a free place to stay, somebody's starry- 
eyed tccn-agcd daughter to chauffeur 
them about, the chance to actually sign 
for club sandwiches in the members' 
lounge. As a group, they were like the 
pretentious chorus girl that Gypsy Rose 
Lee once described: "She is descended 
from a long line that her mother lis- 
tened to.” 

On tour. Lamar Hunt picks up trans- 
portation costs for the players, but they 
must pop for their own room and board. 
As a consequence, a lot of them, grown 
men making 50 grand a year, hustle for 
free guest rooms just like in the old ten- 
nis-bum days. Then, weeks later, they 
will still be bitching about how such-and- 
such was a rotten tournament because 
they were quartered so far from the are- 
na. Players have called up WCT head- 
quarters in Dallas collect from Europe 
to find out where they can get a cut- 
rate racket-stringing job in. say. Ger- 
many. Generally, they still view them- 
selves as gentlemen players and not as 
contract entertainers. 

At the River Oaks Club Tournament 
in Houston in April, nine of the players 
were lounging around a game room 
(pool, Ping-Pong. TV) that had been 
given over to them for the duration of 
the play. Bill Holmes, the WCT road 
manager, came in to tell the players of- 
ficially what most of them had learned 
already, that they would not be per- 
mitted in the main part of the club- 
house or on the golf course. 

The players were livid at this slight, 
especially after some of them figured out 
what a coincidence it was that this year 
was the first time River Oaks had ever 
instituted these restrictions, while it also 
just happened to be the first time Ashe 
had ever played there. "Will they even 
let Arthur in the door?" Nails Carmi- 
chael inquired facetiously. 

"Why arc you defending this policy. 
Bill?" El Shafci demanded of Holmes. 

conttnurd 
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Put some music in your pocket. Zenith's 
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"Scandalous.” sputtered Drysdalc. 
and there were more representative 
oaths. 

"Well, you tell them. Bill.” Pilic said, 
rapping a pool cue. "that if we can’t 
cat in their clubhouse, we won't be there 
Tuesday night for their Calcutta either.” 
The others concurred with angry, dis- 
gusted murmurs, the kind that sweep 
through Hollywood lynch mobs. 

Five minutes later a member of the 
club walked into the room and inquired 
if perhaps two of the players might like 
to join him and another member in a golf- 
ing foursome. There was such an ex- 
cited bustle to get to the member's side 
that at last he agreed to take six of the 
WCT men and make up two foursomes. 

The foreign players are tossed by am- 
bivalent feelings about the affluent 
America they sec. As a rule, they en- 
dorse the American way of life — ham- 
burgers excepted — more enthusiastically 
than Americans, although there arc 
sharp geographical biases. The players 
much prefer the South and smaller cit- 
ies to the North and larger ones. If there 
is any player who can even tolerate New 
York City, he is keeping his counsel. 

"You soon find out," says Roy Barth 
of San Diego, "that the foreign players 
have an easy tendency to generalize only 
critically about America. Not long ago 
I stayed at a house along with a couple 
of foreign players. Our hosts were the 
most wonderful people you would ever 
want to meet. We all loved them. When 
we left, we stopped for gas. The atten- 
dant was slow and rude. Immediately, 
the foreigners started complaining about 
how this gas-station guy was a typical 
American, about how all Americans were 
rude. In the week we stayed with those 
wonderful hosts, nobody once suggested 
that they were typical Americans." 

Unquestionably, the foreign players 
are put off by American pushiness, but 
the longer they stay in this country the 
more they seem able to accept it as mere- 
ly an inconvenience in the same way 
that a surfeit of planes, hotels, meat, 
money. Interstate highways and appli- 
ances are everyday American conve- 
niences. "Nikki never stops talking 
abodt Europe until he gets there and he 
can't get eggs for breakfast," Drysdalc 
says. 

In Philadelphia this past February, 
Drysdale. Pilic and Frank Prodding of 

continued 
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Fori Lauderdale suffered perhaps the 
classic example of typical American 
check. When Froehling left the practice 
court, where he had been hitting with 
the other two. he was immediately set 
upon by a brassy country-club shrew. 
"Which one are you?" she demanded 
to know, jabbing a finger. When Froeh- 
ling revealed his identity, the termagant 
let him know that he was one lucky 
guy. and could join himself and two of 
her friends for their regular Sunday- 
morning doubles game that week. 

Froehling replied, w ith a straight face, 
that whereas he would be delighted to 
drop everything and play with these 
strange women Sunday morning, he had, 
alas, a prior engagement. "I'll tell >ou 
what, though." he said. "I'm sure Rod 
Laver would love to till in for me." And 
he even carefully explained how she 
could reach Laver. 

The ugly American smiled broadly at 
Froehling. "Of course, we'll buy him 
his lunch." she said, assuring him that 
she knew the going price for any old 
foreigner. 

If this kind of mannerless behavior 
soon becomes no more than an occu- 
pational hazard for the players. Amer- 
ican parochialism elicits more serious, 
disturbing responses. What dismays the 
foreigners is that the people m the most 
powerful country in the world arrive at 
glibly confident decisions about the rest 
of the world with only half-baked facts. 
Roger Taylor pleases Borowiak by say- 
ing that younger Americans seem much 
more inclined to be fair and seek out 
more facts, but the overall tendency of 
Americans to jump to conclusions dis- 
mays the foreigners. "I find it astonishing 
that so many well-educated Americans 
just naturally presume that I and all 
Arabs are anti-Semitic," El Shafei says, 
"when even the most cursory study of 
our position would show that our dis- 
pute is a political one. concerning the 
state of Palestine. It is not a matter 
of right and wrong that concerns me 
with Americans who arc opposed to 
my country. It is a matter of Amer- 
icans knowing only one side, but then 
being so sure that they are right." 
Back in the days before Presidents 
were trading musk oxen for pandas, a 
lot of Americans took a wide berth 
around the Communist, Pilic. "Amer- 
icans used to think that a Communist 
was someone who ate his children for 

continued 
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dinner," Nikki says. He gets much bet- 
ter treatment now that Communists 
have been decreed as fashionable by 
the Federal Government. 

Most unforgivable to the players is 
the appalling American command of 
world geography ‘"We can understand 
why you don't speak other languages," 
Pilic said, "but not even to care 
where other people arc and how they 
live. . . Says Brian Fairlie: "Even on 
your quiz shows. Jeopardy and the like 
do you notice, all the questions are about 
the United Slates?" El Shafci is seldom 
recognized as an Arab, apparently be- 
cause he is Egyptian, and most Amer- 
icans do not realize where Arabs get 
their mail except for Saudi Arabia, w hich 
is obviously chock-full of Arabs. "For 
Americans," El Shafci says, "Egypt is 
just pyramids and camels." 

Of course, to a lot of foreigners who 
have never been to America, the U.S. is 
just skyscrapers, cowboys and Indians, 
and many players arrive here for the 
first time convinced that Chicago, like 
Forest Hills, is a subway ride from Man- 
hattan. What seems to set American ig- 
norance off from the usual global brand 
is that once Americans are set in their 
opinions, however misguided, they can 
seldom be swayed even by things such 
as light or truth. "I am amazed." Drys- 
dale says, "that so many Americans offer 
the most hardened opinions about my 
country, and then at some point actu- 
ally inquire: ‘And what country in South 
Africa do you come from?' " 

"Y'hurry back now and come see us 
again real soon, y’hear?" Drysdalc said 
one night at. of course, a House of Pan- 
cakes. It was a good imitation, but sadly 
foreboding. The trouble is that a year 
from now he really will be saying "you 
bet" instead of "lovely." and wearing 
Hush Puppies and eating everything bar- 
becued. It's already even-money that his 
beautiful little bi ow n-eyed daughter w ill 
grow up to be a baton twirler, and soon, 
too. everybody on the tour will have a 
homesite just outside Orlando, Fla. By 
19X0 the oldtimers will talk wistfully 
about the romantic halcyon years when 
Laver and Roscwall played regular clas- 
sic confrontations, and men with funny- 
sounding names and voices from the four 
corners of the globe, storybook char- 
acters all. trekked the world on a ka- 
leidoscopic caravan. end 
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Needless to say there are those who don't give 
a hoot about sports. And to them this picture 
is dedicated. 


Whatever kind of sports you enjoy you will find them 
in Las Vegas (including making snow balls). No kidding, 
if you look hard enough at the mountains you can see 
snow. While most sport enthusiasts are enjoying golf and 
tennis in the valley others are skiing high atop nearby 
Mt. Charleston. 

After your vacation you will return to your home town 
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A Frenchman Nearly Stopped the Germans 


It was the war all over again in 1952 when the Germans came back to Le Mans after nearly 20 years, 
driving their big powerful cars and plotting another humiliating French defeat by DAVID LAMPE 


If ever they write a grand opera about 
* auto racing, it is sure to focus on Pierre 
Levegh’s ride at Le Mans in 1952. That 
was tiie year that Mercedes-Benz re- 
turned to the French circuit after an ab- 
sence of nearly 20 years, and a very 
intimidating return it was. 

Months earlier in the Mille Miglia the 
Germans' metallic silver 300SL coupes 
had shown themselves to be Grand Prix 
cars in disguise. TheiT drivers and me- 
chanics, all in black leather coats, clicked 
their heels and nodded stiffly from the 
waist whenever that beer barrel in a black 
fedora, their team manager, muttered 
an order. 

It was not a state of affairs to glad- 
den the heart of the French racing 
fan; about the only thing that bucked 
him at all in that sorry time was the 
sight of a 46-year-old Paris garage own- 
er named Pierre Lcvcgh efficiently tool- 
ing around the 8.36-mile circuit in 
practice runs in his big blue 4. 5-litcr 
Talbot-Lago roadster. A streamlined 
version of the Talbot in which he had 
placed fourth the previous year, Lcvcgh 's 
was the only car that the French were 
sure could beat the Germans. This car 
and no other. Not Briggs Cunningham’s 
blue and white American monster. Not 
the Britons’ somber green Jaguars or 
their Aston Martins. Not even the as- 
sortment of scarlet Ferraris from Italy. 
Only Lcvcgh’s. 

The French fans didn’t know that the 
Talbot-Lago’s engine had only a stan- 
dard production crankshaft because the 
one that Albert Lago had designed es- 
pecially for this race hadn’t been ready 
in time. But Pierre Levegh knew it. Could 
the production crankshaft stand up to 
24 hours of speed? Certainly in the prac- 
tices, when the roadway was closed to 
normal traffic, his Talbot behaved, but 


Pierre knew only one sure way to find 
out. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, June 
14, the drivers stepped into the small 
white circles painted on the roadway op- 
posite their cars. Pierre Levegh nervously 
jogged in place as he groped in his jack- 
et pocket to make sure that he had not 
forgotten to bring along his lucky silver 
amulet. Then he cupped his hands to- 
gether, embarrassed to let the crowds 
see that, just as before every race, his fin- 
gers were crossed. 

The flag dropped, and Pierre sprinted 
toward his Talbot. Nobody was sur- 
prised when he wasted a precious sec- 
ond, three times patting his car’s hood. 
Fie always did this before the start of a 
race. He patted the car for luck. Then 
he was behind the wheel. The engine 
crackled into life. Pierre steered to the 
right, then straightened out. He sped 
under the Dunlop Bridge, an arch formed 
by a giant replica of a car tire. 

Now he was maneuvering through the 
Esses. Now his tires squealed around 
the Tertre Rouge Corner. His face was 
still clean. Wisps of air blew in around 
his goggles to tickle his eyelashes. He 
felt terrific. 

Pierre sluiced into the Mulsanne 
Straight, 4 % miles of the Le Mans-Tours 
highway, and past the old Luftwaffe strip 
next to it. Now he shot past the horse- 
race track where the Wright Brothers 
made their first European flight, past 
the Cafe Hippodrome’s brightly colored 
parasols. As he drove past them along 
the straight, Pierre could see the cus- 
tomers put down their iced aperitifs to 
cheer him along. 

Around the Mulsanne Comer, tires 
pleading, Pierre braked, shifted down, 
accelerated. 

Another two straight miles and then 


into the Arnage Corner. Careful. Pierre. 

. . . Quick left. Quick right. Toe hard 
down again. 

Another two miles and the White 
House Corner. A squiggle in the road, 
and he was passing the grandstands, 
hearing cheers above the snarl of his 
engine. 

Numerals held out from his pit told 
Pierre in code that he’d done that first 
lap in just undeT 100 miles an hour. As 
planned. 

He couldn’t keep from grinning. What 
had he been worried about? Standard 
model crankshaft, maybe. But surely 
strong enough fora victory. For Talbot- 
Lago. For France. And for Pierre. 

Especially for Pierre. A racing pro 
who’d first competed at Le Mans in 
1938, Pierre’s life goal was to match the 
triumphs of his uncle, Albert Vclghc, a 
pioneer driver who’d died six years be- 
fore Pierre himself was born. He want- 
ed so much to drive in the old boy’s 
tracks that he’d even adopted the old- 
er man’s racing pseudonym, Lcvcgh. 
Pierre’s birth certificate stated that his 
own surname was actually Bouillon. 

Pierre slipped the Talbot-Lago round 
and round the circuit, as easily and as 
precisely as a windup toy. He wasn't 
yet in first position, but no matter. His 
race had been planned to save his car, 
and he was driving to plan. Just fast 
enough to urge his competitors to go fast- 
er and bum out their engines. Not fast 
enough to hurt his. 

The Jaguars and two of the Aston 
Martins limped out of the race within 
the first two hours, and several of the 
other faster cars began to break down. 
By 8 in the evening, four hours after 
the start, Pierre had completed 48 laps. 
One less than the leading car, a snarl- 
ing little French Gordini. Neck and neck 
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with the three Mercedes-Benz coupes. 

Dark now. Everything tine. At the next 
pit stop, still hours ahead, Pierre would 
hand his Talbot-Lagoovcrto Marchand, 
his relief driver. 

Before the changeover, an hour be- 
fore midnight, Pierre noticed a sudden 
pained sound in his engine. Not an ex- 
plosion exactly. Not anything loud 
enough to alert the trackside spectators 
or his competition. Or even his own me- 
chanics as he streaked past them in the 
darkness. But a noise that nevertheless 
gave Pierre a sick feeling. Seventeen 
hours still to go and. beyond any doubt, 
crankshaft-bearing trouble. 

He lifted his toe lightly from the ac- 
celerator and listened. Then he shook 
his head and swore. He didn't know — 
and knowing wouldn't have helped— 
that one of the bolts on the center crank- 
shaft journal had just snapped and had 
dropped into the oil pan. He toed hard- 
er on the accelerator and felt the engine 
vibrate. Bad, and likely to gel a lot w orse. 
Under Le Mans rules repairs can only 
be effected w ith parts carried in the cars, 
and the Talbot-Lago carried no kit of 
engine parts. Anyway, there was no time 
for a major overhaul. 

By midnight Pierre had completed 95 
laps, one less than the leading Gordini. 
But — and this was good — one more than 
the two fastest Mercedes- Bcnzcs. Time 
for the fuel stop, so he pulled into his 
pit. 

While gas ran into the tank and the 
two mechanics fussed around the car, 
Pierre remained in the cockpit, saying 
very little. Marchand waited. Helmeted, 
goggles in place, pulling on his gloves. 
But when the gas tank was capped. Pierre 
waved him aside and said, "I'm going 
on!" Marchand opened his mouth to 
argue, but Pierre had already thundered 
away into the night. 

The engine in the Talbot-Lago sound- 
ed terrible, yet Pierre was reasonably 
confident that he could nurse it along. 
He'd have to. Letting Marchand change 
places with him would first mean wast- 
ing precious lime explaining. Then, in- 
evitably, the Mercedes team would hear 
that he was in trouble. If the Germans 
even suspected anything was wrong, 
they'd up their speed. And make him 
tear his engine apart. The only thing 
for Pierre to do was to keep on. Alone. 

Hours passed. The smaller cars were 
dropping away now. The Gordini's 
brakes gave out and it retired, putting 


Pierre in the lead. This was the position 
he went on holding. Cautiously. 

In the early hours of the morning he 
stopped again for gas. And again waved 
Marchand aside. French fans half-asleep 
in the grandstand jerked awake. So did 
the reporters high in the press box. What 
kind of crazy game was Pierre Lcvcgh 
playing? Perhaps that crazy, rich Amer- 
ican, Cunningham, was driving his car 
all the way alone. The people to em- 
ulate were the Germans. All along the 
course, the fans tried to will Pierre not 
to blow the race. 

At 4 in the morning, halfway, Pierre 
had done 142 laps, four more than the 
fastest Mercedes-Benz. Mist always 
hangs over the Lc Mans circuit before 
dawn, but that morning it was pea-soup 
fog. and Pierre thanked God. The fog 
forced all the drivers to cut their speed. 

Dawn, and the fog lifted. People 
around the track rolled up their sleep- 
ing bags and watched bleary-eyed for 
the big blue roadster with No. X on it. 
Pierre Levegh's bigear being driven solo 
toward victory. Incredible. Wonderful. 
For all its efficiency, Germany's greatest 
factory team couldn't keep up with an 
individual Frenchman at the wheel of 
his own car. 

Eight in the morning. Time for a pit 
stop. During the pause, Pierre's mechan- 
ics noticed the dead tachometer and 
began to ask about it, but he gestured 
to them to shut up. Again Marchand 
waited to take over, but Pierre stub- 
bornly clenched the steering wheel and 
ordered Marchand back onto the apron. 
The co-driver shrugged and obeyed. 
After all, the car was Pierre’s. The 
fans, of course, couldn't understand. 
As the Talbot roared back onto the 
track they wondered why Pierre Levegh, 
driving now for France, refused poor 
Marchand even a sliver of glory. No 
one at Le Mans had ever before driv- 
en 24 hours singlehanded. 

Pierre was really tired now. Anyone 
could sec that. At the corners his wheels 
spun in the sand at the edge of the mac- 
adam. But he kept on the road. And in 
the lead. By noon he'd done 235 laps. 
One German car was four laps behind 
him, the other, 10. 

Passing the pits, Pierre saw a new sig- 
nal. The Germans, the numerals told 
him, were putting on speed. He'd have to 
spurt ahead, too. The engine’s vibration 
rose, and the knowledge of what he was 
doing made him ache with anguish. On 
cominutd 
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RENT A WINNEBAGO 
MOTOR HOME 


New season. Same problem. 
Everybody knows where the skiing's 
great, but finding a place to stay is 
next to impossible. 

That's where Winnebago s new 
Rent-A-Way program can help. A 
motor home to give you transporta- 
tion and living accommodations all 
in one package. Flying cross-conti- 
nent for a ski vacation? Reserve in 
advance through our coast-to-coast 
rental network. 

All you need is a road map to 
take you into the high snow country 
And, after the last run of the day 
you'll have your own chalet on wheels. 
Perfect for after ski entertaining. Or. 
a cozy hideaway far from the crowd. 

Rent-A-Way Winnebago! (Your 
own ski lodge wherever you go.) 

For more information on Ski 
Winnebago, call this toll-free reser- 
vations number 800 - 247 - 2121 . (In 
Iowa, call 800-362-1666.) 

RENT-A-WAV 

Winnebago 



Le Mans continued 



the next lap his pit signaled that the Ger- 
mans had reduced throttle, and so he lift- 
ed his foot. The vibration eased. 

The fastest German car was now in 
trouble and fell back, yielding to the 
one that had been in third place. It was 
going to be Lcvegh first, followed by 
the two Mercedes- Ben/es far behind. In 
the press box they were already phon- 
ing the story of the first singlehanded vic- 
tory in Le Mans history. Only 75 min- 
utes to go. 

Pierre was now three laps ahead of 
the closest Mercedes, but having round- 
ed the White House Corner he switched 
off the ignition and pulled into the pits. 
He jerked back the hand brake and slow- 
ly raised himself out of the car. Then 
he tore off his helmet and goggles and 
slumped wearily into his wife's arms. 
His shoulders were heaving, and spec- 
tators on the walk above the pit could 
see tears on his face. The crankshaft 
had at last split. 

Silence hung over the grandstands. 
And at 4 o'clock, when old Charles Fa- 
roux flagged the two Mercedes- Bcnzcs 
past the finish line, hardly a soul cheered. 
The Germans deserved their victory, but 
the brass band refused to play “Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland fiber allcs," and some- 
body found an excuse for calling off the 
usual victory parade around the Place 
de la Republiquc in Le Mans. But Pierre 
was scorned. Because he refused to speak 
out against his car. the French fans 
blamed him for his failure. If only he’d 
let Marchand take over. . . . 

The official accounts do not explain 
that the car couldn't have lasted as long 
as it did if Pierre hadn't insisted on go- 
ing it alone. Of all those present at Le 
Mans that day, only the Germans seem 
to have sensed that Levegh had not been 
at fault. When the Mercedes- Benzes re- 
turned to Le Mans three years later, 
one of the drivers was Pierre Levegh. 

Pierre's was the Mercedes-Benz 
300SLR approaching the grandstands 
when an Austin-Healcy got in the w f ay. 
Pierre braked and raised an arm to warn 
teammate Juan Fangio, coming up be- 
hind, but his own car hit the retaining 
wall. Its front end disintegrated and hur- 
tled into the crowd, killing 82 people. 
But the race wasn't stopped. Not when 
Pierre's charred corpse was carried from 
the track. Not even when, hours later, 
a telegram from Stuttgart withdrew the 
Mercedes team, at the time comfortably 
leading the race. END 
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THE RECORD 


PRO BASKETBALL MIA T ! 10 Philadelphia slorv 
wax .1 sad one as Hie ?r»crv lovi in i lie Knickx in lie 
.1 league record of I? straight losses ill Ihc be- 
ginning of .1 season. liul then the 76cr* soiled 
'f evil* iiihI. behind John Hlni'f's If points, rallied 
10 dcfeai Houston 114 112. the Celtics opened .1 
lead over New York in the Atlantic Division hy 
heating Delroil 121 118 while the Knicks were los- 
ing 10 (.olden Male 111 overtime 101- HO. Atlanta 
defeated Milwaukee III 102 wiih Lou Hudson scor- 
ing 32 point* and (.eorge Trapp 2 r». I he victory 
enabled die Hawks In move into lirsl place in Hie 
( eiiii.il Division ahead ,n die Rockets and H • I - 
innotc Milwaukee, with an 11-5 reci'td. held the 
lop position in die Midwest over Chicago |'J-4l, 
and the l.nkcrs solidified I heir Pacific Division lead 
when the Warriors lost 10 Delroil 121 96. 

AHA Hilly ('uiiiiingliaiii ' season-high 42 ponds 
led the Cougars 10 a 122 II? win over Kentucky, 
bill il vvas a cosily one for I asl Division leader Car- 
olina -is (enter Mike lewis ruptured an Achilles' 
tendon, live Colonels, still struggling, returned 
home and heal New York I Mi W. I he Nets lost 
all sis games on die road, Indiana and Ulali re- 
mained 1-2 m die West as die Pacers won I2'< 109 
tin Coach Hob l coward's UKIth career win. Roger 
drown and Mel Daniels became Ihc league's lirsl 
10 , 000 -poim career scorers on die same night. 

boxing In his sivtli tide defense. ( ARLOS MON. 
/.ON ol Atgeiiliua relamed Ins world uliddlcwcigltl 
championship with a unanimous 15-round decision 
over Hcnnie llriscoe of Philadelphia in Uucnos Ai- 

pro football All' MIAMI, unbcjicii m nine 

limes out. ri'de lluee lit si-lialf louelidovv iis by Mer- 
cuiy Morns 10 a 52 4) win over New I ngl.ind. 1 lie 
I astern Division runnel-up Nl AN NOKk Jets aho 
had an easy time by healing llnlfalo 41 I. 1 * 1 1 1 S- 
Hl R(ill colli 111 lied 10 widen in lead in die Cen- 
tral Division as die Sleelers came from behind lor 
a Ml 7 Victors over Kansas l ily. Linebacker Jack 
Ham recovered two fumbles 10 sel up 10 points in 
die last -iv iiiiiuitc- OAKLAND gamed lii-i in 
die Western Division and helped I’nisbiirgli in die 
process by topping Cincinnati 20-14 as Cbarhc 
Smith gained I 4 r> yards and scored once. 

Nil ; 1 lie I. astern Division race remained close 
hut W ASIII Nli I ON -nil led DAI I AS by a game 
I he Redskins broke a 1? I N deadlock will! die lo- 
anis lor a 27 IN victory as Lurry Drown scored llte 
lust Isvo louelidovv ns. loin I riisch booled fom held 

IV 24. liRt I N HAS look v.ile possession ol bisl 
111 the Ccnlrul Division with a 23 17 win over die 
Hears. MINNLSOIA t/mgc "1 and Delroil were 
lied h*r second, one game back as die N ikmgs heal 
Ihc I ioits 1 <» 14. \hiec last-quarter held goats hy 
J 1111 I uritcr gave 1)1 NtIK. 16 Id upsel over los 
Angeles. All AN I A gained a hi 20 triumph o'er 
New Orleans and SAN I RANI I SCO look Bal- 
timore 24 21 lorn Demp ev kicked sis held goals 
in seven .diempis a- PHJLAPI 1 PHIA deleaied 
I Illusion IK 17. 

GOLF -MSI III Ml N-N AN cjpmred ihc individual 
tide in die NNorld Cup lournameitl ill Auslralia 
and led 1 he Republic of China ( 1 aiwan) lo die learn 
championship -is the l S. team of lorn Weiskopf 
and Jim Jamieson (inislieil fourth. Japan vvas second 
will) a 44(1 total, two strokes behind die winner. 

HARNESS RACING In the lin.ll lace for both holses 
before relirenieni. DAN AN (SI 2 60 1 covered a slop- 
py Hollywood Park track in 2 19 1 . in win Ihc SUM),- 
<KK> Aniens .111 trolling ('lassie, "bile Super Howl, 
unbeaten in IS previous slarls, was Iasi 111 a held 


NHL; Coaching changes were 'he order as Carry 
Young resigned as coach of California and Fred 
Clover, formerly head of the Coldcn Seals. 100 k 
over again. Si. Louis fired Al Arbour and replaced 
him with Jean Guy Talbot, former coach of ihc 
■cam's Deliver farm club. IJiillalo continued us he 
surprise in the Last (/.rue Jill and Uosliin received 
more bad news. Hobby Orr. Mill undergoing llici- 
apy for his left knee, vvas expected to be out until 
January, and No. 2 Goalie Ross Brooks broke Ins 
left collarbone in practice- Montreal, the leader, 
and 1 he Rangers continued lo play well in Ihc I asl. 
I he ('unudiens scored lour goals over a flvc-ntin- 

I os Angeles, ibe lop leant in ihe NN e-l . I he loss 
ended a King-si/e seven-game unbeaten streak. Phil- 
adelphia remained in second uilh us N-l triumph 
over ihc Sabres. 

HORSE RACING Pulling au.iv down Ihe siieich, 
DROI I. KOI I (59.60). vvuii Hraulio Hae/a up. 
scored a four-length victory over Parnell in Hie 
21 m Washington D C. lnicrnalion.il. the winner 
was clocked in 2.JK‘- over Ihe I K-milc soft lurf 

LA PRI NON AN 1 1 (S2 hill concluded an unbeaten 
season wuh her I2ili -Haight. 'Null John O I e- 
Ulanc up. ihe filly won Ihc SI90.920 Gardenia Stakes 
al Garden Slate Park, running Ihc miles in 


HORSE SHOW -On Ills grav stallion. Good Twist. 

I RANK CHAPOI won Hie Gland Pus of New 
York Cily at Ihe Nalloii.il Horse Show and com- 
piled 54 points lo lake Ihe iulcrnalion.il individual 
championship. The l.S. won ihe leant title with 
I4K points to runner-up Canada's (i2. 

OLYMPICS llv a V i; 44 O- IS.S.Ul II. vole 111 .1 stale 
referendum. Hie Ol NN I R Ol Y M PIC ORGANIZ- 
ING COM Ml III! was denied Hinds lo. ihe I'Ct. 
Olympic Winter Games tpuve 441. 

PHILIP O. KRUMVI. Mi. of Kenosha. NN is. has 
been nominated as president of Ihe L.S. Olympic 
Committee. I wo former Olympic athletes. John If. 
Kelly Jr, and I . Ncwbold BlacVIV. "ere nominated 
us second v icc-presidem and secretary, respectively. 

Mileposts ANYARDI D: I lie National League's 
Most N .tillable Player award lor ihc second I into 
in ihree year- lo JOIINNN HI Nl II of the Cin- 
cinnati Kevls. lie hil 4H home runs and hailed in 
I2< runs. Bench goi 26.1 votes. Billy Williams of 
Chicago w as second w itlv 2t l . 

I IRI I?' As head fooibull coach ai Wake l ores! 
after Ihc season. IOM IIAKPI K. who signed a 
niulii-vear comrael last Januarv. 1 lie Deacons arc 
2-7. 

RT-SIGNI D A- head coach of the Nett I ngl.ind 
Patriots. JOHN MAZLK, after six straight losses, 
including a 52 0 seih.uk lo Miami which was the 
worst m ihe team's 1 1-year history . The Patriots were 
2-7 and his career record there was 15-21. 

RFSIGNI D As head football coach ai I urinan 
l nisersits aller 15 seasons, BOH KING. His P.it- 

IIIRI I) TOMMY IIGDSPITH. acting football 
coach ai ihc University of Texas al LI Paso, as 
head couch next season, He had replaced Bobby 
Dobbs. 

SIGNI D Hv world heavyweight boxing champion 
JOI IKA/ilR. a contract lo liglu (.1 ORGL 
IORF.MAN, for ihc ii He. on Jan. 22 in Kingston. 

St SPI N DI D By Ihe lnlcin.ilinn.il Lawn Tennis 
I cder.it ion. ION IIRIAC. tor eight week-, a- a 
rcvulr of ho beluniar in Rumania's Daws Cup 
match with ihc L.S. 

DU D Well-known horse breeder and founder and 
board chairman of Computer Sciences Corporation. 
I LLTCHI R JONIS. 41: in a crash ol Ins air- 
plane; in Santa Barbara County, Calif. 

Dll D The lirsl coach of the Detroit Lions .,„d 
former coach ol I lie Brooklyn Dodger- loolball 
team (.1 OKI. I (p..isv i (. I \RK. 78; in I a I illii, 
Calil He was also coach al Michigan Slate when 
n mus known as Michigan Agricultural College 
DIED: JOHN I . iChicki MEEHAN. 79. who 
coached loolball at Syracuse University, New Noik 
University and Manhallan College; in -Syracuse. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


FORREST PERKINS. 

football coach at Wis- 
consin Stale University 
at Whitewater, record- 
ed his IOOiIi career win 
for ihe second time- 
Five other victories 
were forfeited last year 
when the Wjirhawks 
unknowingly used an 
ineligible player. Ilis 
17-year total is 100-45. 



Keith cardon. a ju- 
nior tackle al Sheldon 
High in I ugeiic. Ore., 
has scored ihree of the 
live touchdowns the 
school's defensive unit 
has made. He has runs 
of 58. 32 and 28 yards 
for a team which sta- 
tistically has ihc best 
all-round defense in ns 


PAUL MURPHY, a 

Providence (R.I.i Col- 
lege senior, carded an 
even-par 72 over the 
Coopcrstowii (N.Y.i 
Country Club golf 
course to vs in the East- 
ern Collegiate Athletic 
Conference champion- 
ship hy one stroke — Ihc 
first linw a I riar golfer 
has won. 


JIM REINHART, of I 111 

coin High in Sioux 
Falls, set a South 
Dakota cross-country 
state-meet record with 
a 10:34.6 clocking lor 
2.2 miles. It was the 
third straight time lie 
has won the champion- 
ship and il extended his 
unbeaten record to 36 
o'er three years. 


CLIFF TINKLE, of 

Johnstown. Pa., sank 
Ins third holc-m-one in 
a year at the North 
Fork Country Club. All 
were on the 140-yard 
2nd hole and he used 
art eight-iron lor each 
shot. The last two came 
within one week. His 
score on each of the 
three rounds was a 77. 
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SILENI MAJOR IT N (St.40). Bill Haughlon driv- 
ing, won the 1 7th Mcsvcngv-r Slakes al Kooscsclt 
Raceway by turning in a 2:01 '.. mile. 


Dll I) Former track and cross-country coach al 
Princeton University, MAITHI NX lit IS, ,\4; of 
cancer; in Princeton Medical Center. 


HOCKEY NN H A Judge N. Icon Higginbotham, 
Federal District Court in Philadelphia, became a 
loading candidate for ihc league's most valuable 
person award when his preliminary injunction al- 
lowed player-coach linhhv Hull lo finally siari lor 
Winnipeg.’ Hull had all assivt in his lirsl game, bin 
Ihc Jet- lost lo Quebec N 2. I lie Nordmues were in 
second place in Ihe Last Division behind Cleve- 
land, a 4-1 winner over Chicago as Gerry Pnider 
scored three goals. In a meeting of ihe lop West 
clubs, Cemei Jim Harrison netted a pair of goals 
and assisted on two others lor Alberta in a 5 N tri- 
umph over Lo- Angeles. The Oilers came from be- 
hind with three goals in Hie Iasi period. 


Dll I) ARTHUR i Mickey l MclIKIDI .85. found- 
er of Hie Cleveland Browns loolball team and or- 
iginator of ihe term ''last squad": of a heart at- 
tack; in Cleveland. 


28. 29 

44, 45 
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CREDITS 

3? 

■la. 72 I'... I IP:. 

82 88 • 21. H . 92- 

• 109 Lt Studio Hi. 



WALTER ULBRICH. of 

Howard Beach. N.Y., 
won the 14th annual 
One Wall National 
Handball Association 
singles title by defeating 
Charlie Sheldon 21-4, 
21-13. He then teamed 
with Mark Levine to 
win the doubles by 
beating Ruby Obert 
and Howie Liscnbcrg. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


WASHINGTON VS. NEW YORK 

Sirs: 

Roy Blount's superfluous adulation of the 
Redskins ( The Good Humor Men. Nov. 6) 
was positively vulgar! After reading his ar- 
ticle. one might judge that the Giants were 
a team of blundering buffoons who are oc- 
casionally stirred from their inertia by a 
quarterback who flunked a Dale Carnegie 
correspondence course. Maybe Norm Snead 
hasn't got the brashness of Joe Namath or 
the choreography of his precursor, Fran Tar- 
kenton. or the publicity of Sonny Jurgensen. 
but they don't have a 65.9 ' , pass com- 
pletion average, do they? 

Blount's reference to Snead being a "re- 
cycled quarterback" is quite a twist, don’t 
you think, or hasn’t Roy noticed the siring 
of retreads in the Washington camp? The 
lone exception is Larry Brown. Indeed, the 
only praiseworthy note in Blount's Over-thc- 
Hill-Gang concerto was the account of 
Brown's undisputed talents. The anecdotes 
about Coach Allen's passion for ice cream 
and his Mary Poppins attitude toward his 
team should have been submitted to the La- 
dies' Home Journal trivia column. As for 
the way he wrote off that controversial Chris 
Hanburger steal, it seems to me the final 
score of 23-16 only proves it was signif- 
icant. Washington was not victorious over 
New York in the true meaning of the word. 

Nothing personal, Mr. Blount, but the 
next time you dote on the Redskins I hope 
you trip over a Popsiclc stick. 

Mary Lou Dias 

Spots wood, N.J. 


Larry Brown really tells it like it is in re- 
gard to New York. Unfortunately , the Red- 
skins have been forced to spend two con- 
secutive weekends in Fun City. That's worse 
than being exiled for a year to Cleveland. 

Stiphfn Griffith 

Cleveland 

PHILADELPHIA BRAND 

Sirs: 

Philadelphia sports teams (Blue Blazers 
in Philadelphia, Nov. 6)? What a joke. Lx- 
eept for one, the Flyers. Being a Flyers' sea- 
son-ticket holder. I have seen on numerous 
occasions the enormous ability of Bobby 
Clarke. One of Bobby's greatest assets is 
his intense and never-ending hustle. After 
being subjected to the Blazers' opening- 
homc-gamc loss to Cleveland. I realized that 
our WHA team was just a glorified minor 
league club, except for Andre Lacroix and 
a few others. Long before Derek Sanderson 
hurt his shoulder, he displayed nothing but 


sloppy, uninspired hockey. In fact, he 
couldn't even carry Clarkie's skates. 

Alan Plotkin 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Your comments on the hockey situation 
in general were great. The Derek Sandersons 
of this world arc not all they arc cracked 
up to he. Sanderson isn't worth SI million 
unless he has some fine S20.000 players to 
back him up. 1 would rather watch the Fort 
Worth Wings than Sanderson & Co. any 
day. The Wings hustle and give the fans 
their money's worth. 

Liz McGhee 

Fort Worth 

NO GUY 

Sirs: 

Re the article (Maybe Colorado Won Be- 
cause ll Was Boulder, Oct. 30) about Col- 
orado's victory over Oklahoma: now wait 
a minute! I've been called a lot of things be- 
fore. but never a guy! Roy Blount described 


me as "some guy running around on the side- 
lines dressed as a buffalo head." Although 
I know my fcmalcncss wasn't exactly ev- 
ident, I ask: Do those legs look like a guy's 
legs? 

Ginger Perry 

Boulder, Colo. 

RAPTORE ACTION 

Sirs: 

We in Duluth were quite pleased to see 
Bil Gilbert's nature article (Up in Raptures 
About Some Rapt ores, Oct. 23). In fact we 
continued 
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Presenting Space Duster. 


You can get more out of it 
because you can get more into it. 

There's nothing so handy as a little car. Ex- 
cept when you want to move some thing big. 

That's where our new Space Duster comes in. 


First of all. it's the economical Duster Coupe 
But with the rear seat flipped forward, it practically 
transforms itself into a mini moving van. 



Here s how the optional Fold it forward And you have a fully 
fold-down rear seat carpeted cargo area 

works. 6-1/2 feet long 


And that’s the value of the Space Duster. 
Plenty of extra space. In fact, you even get space 
in the roof with an optional sliding metal sun roof 

Of course, the Space Duster still gives you all 
the things people have been buying a regular 
Duster for. It's small and easy to maneuver. There's 
plenty of room for five passengers. And its engine 
is big enough to get you comfortably into and out 
of freeway traffic. 

And like every Plymouth, it's built to last. It 
has a standard Electronic Ignition System with no 
points or condenser to wear out. Its body is 
welded into a single, solid unit. And it's treated with 
layer upon layer of rust preventatives to help it 
live longer. 

In short, you can get a lot more out of the 
Space Duster, because we put a lot more into it. 



Plymouth Duster S 

Extra care in engineering it makes a difference. 




Gifts for 
Golfers 


THE GREATEST NAME IN GOLF 


BRUNSWICK CORPORATION • DEPARTMENT D811 
1-75 AT JIMSON ROAD • CINCINNATI. OHIO 45215 


Created by MacGregor and Jack Nicklaus 

MacGregor's 1 973 Jack Nicklaus Golden Bear Golf collection is filled 
with super gift ideas for every golfer on your Christmas list. For that 
special golfer, there's a complete set of top quality Jack Nicklaus 
inspired clubs; and any golfer would appreciate receiving a 
handsome Golden Bear Golf Bag and precision balanced putter. Or, 
there's the perfect gift for every golfer ... a dozen new Golden Bear 
Golf Balls with a special "Hi-Energy" center for extra distance and a 
virtually indestructible Surlyn Cover. Golden Bear clubs, balls and 
putters are all superb gifts that will give many years of enjoyment. 

See Jack and The Golden Bear Golf Collection during 
The Brunswick Open on CBS-TV, November 25th. 






oz 


1973 


GOLDEN BEAR 
GOLF COLLECTION 


NOW AT THESE 
FINE STORES 


Decatur . Lang Sporting Goods 

Dothan . . . McKeen i Wilson. Inc. 

Enterprise . Hilmac Sporting Goods 

Gadsden Fred Sington. Inc. 

Huntsville Lang Sporting Goods 

Fred Smgton, Inc 
Mobile . Thoss Sporting Goods 

!.'i.n:pnmef» McKeen i Wilson. Inc. 

Tuscaloosa Sansing Sporting Goods 

ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville Purvis Sporting Goods 

Ft Smith Midwest Hardware & Spotting Goods 

little Rock Pteiler Blass All Str. es 

Little Reck Star Sporting Goods 

COLORADO 

Ci lorado Sp-mcs Dave Cook Sporting Go Is 
i Lucas Sporting Goods 

Denser . Oave Cock Sporting Goods 

Grand Junction Louis Cook Sporting Coeds 

FLORIDA 

). M. Fit 

Cleaisv.it- • Maas Brother's 

Ft. Lauderdale Broward Sport Shop All Stores 
It l .ieitiTit.il, - Martin's Colt Discount 

It. Myers . K-D Sporting Goods 

Ft Myers Maas Brother s 

Ft Myers . Masters Merchandise Mart 

Gainesville Jimmie Hughes Sporting Goods 

Websters Sport Center 
Hollywood Snoopy's Goll Shop 

Jacksonville Boyko Spoiling Goods 

Jacksonville Ellis Fernandez Sporting Goods 

- 1 -"’I 

I F Maas Brother's 

Miami . .. ........ Sardine's 

Mian- Wehsters Sport Center 

Naples Masteis Merchandise Mart 

O'lando Brand Distributors 

Orlando . .. ... House of Goll 

Pensacola Biggs Sporting Goods 

St. Piter shun: Gullshore Spoil Store 

St. Petersburg Maas Brother's All St.rcs 

5' Petersburg Tollman's Sporting Goods 

Sarasota Ball A Shoe Sports Center 

S.iusota Masters Merchandise Mart Ah Stmes 

Sarasota . The Sand Trap 

South Venice Cook's Spoitland 

Tallahassee Carters Sporting Goods 

unpa Florida Sporting Goods Supply 

Tampa Maas Brother's 

Timpa Standard Sales 

Temple Tcrran Accent on Sports 

West Halm Beech Palm Beach Sport Center 

GEORGIA 

). M. Fields All Stoics 

Albany Owens Hardware 

Athens Athens Spotting Goods 

Athens Bulldog Spoiling Goods 

Atlanta Call-Tennis Discount Center ill stv 

Atlanta .Oshmans All Stores 

C.i.'n.:-tus Johnson s Sports Center 

Decatur . . Supreme Coll 

t;.i mi ..He North Georgia Sporting Goods 

M - t Charlie Woods Sporting Goods 

Savannah . Thompson's Sporting Goods 

- All Stores 

Statesbi.ro Thompson's Sporting Goods 


IDAHO 

Bo .so Idaho Sporting Goods 

Idaho Fill-. the Outdoorsman 

Narrpa Herb Carlson's Sport Shop 

ILLINOIS 

Alton . . Venture Stores 

Arlington Heights . Cunningham A Reilly 

Aur in . Hayden's Sport Center 

Berwyn AJAR Sporting Goods 

Bloomington R. Read's loc 

Bloomington I. Howard Rose Sporting Goods 


ILLINOIS (Cont.) 

Broadview Hildebrand Sporting Goods 

Bailey A Himes Inc. 
Chicago . . Goldbtatt's. Inc. All Stores 

Chicago Marquette Sports Equipment 

Chicago Northern Goll Ball Co. 

Chicago Sam Santo Sports Store 

Supreme Golf 

Chicago . Universal Bowling and Goll All Stores 

Countryside ■ Supreme Goll 

Decatur Goldbtatt's 

r iwnrrs Grr ve Goldbtatt's Home Center 

Elgin . Sportsman's Lodge 

Deckson Goll Enterprises 
Evergii en Park Bob Sullivan's Sporting Goods 

Gah-s! Leo Stem luggage A Sptg. Gds 

Glen Ellin Glen Ellyn Sports A Ski Shop 

' Goldblatt s All si ■ . 

Lansing Sports Shop 
Dominick's 

Niles Sportmart 

North River side Majestic Distributors 

Oak lark Cunningham A Reilly 

Oak!.v.-.n Marquette Sports Equipment 

Park forest Sports A Hobbies 

Pi tj Brown s Supply Company All St. • 

Peoria . Venture Stores 

Oumcy . Tappe's Sporting Goods 

Riverdalc Jim's Goll Shop 

Roc-' u Goldbtatt's 

Rocklord Tam Harrner Athletic Equipment 
R cktord Union Hall Sports Dept 

Skokie Majestic Distributors 

Skokie . The Pro Shop 

Springfield Myers Brothers 

...... Phil's Hardware 


Leer Desmond Sporting Goods 
Main Sporting Goods 
Gus Doerner Sports Inc. 
Supreme Golt 
Blythe's Sport Shop 
Goldbtatt's 
Johann's Tennis A Golt 
Ary Way Stores All Stoics 
B A J Athletic Co 
W. H Block Company 
Dock Brothers 
Em Roe Sporting Goods 
All Stoics 
Irvington Sports Center 
Supreme Golt 
Warco Supply Corp. 
Delhi's Sporting Goods 
Dick Sunburn Sporting Goods 
Goldbtatt’s 
Ret* Sporting Goods 
Brendamour's All Stmts 
Sonneborn's Sport Shop 
McMillan's Sports Inc 
Dick's Trading Post 
Whiting Sport Shop 
The Sport Center 


Hint's Sportsmen 
Kautzky's Sporting Goods 
Hayes' Sport Shop 
Sportsman s Inc 
Sportsmen's ol Storm lake 

Cratt Cochran 

Wilcox Sporting Goods 


Knight's Sporting Goods 
'j Ciant Department Store 

Wichita Twin Lukes Sporting Goods 

KENTUCKY 

Sport Center, Inc 
• ' n Egelston Maynard A St IIS 

' i ' E'Town Sporting Goods 

Sbillito's ■ ri 

U'.isville Brendamour’s All Stone 

Louisville S. E. Oavis Co. 

L . . He Davis A Sons 

l- - suite Metro Bawling Service 

Shrill' ' 


MICHIGAN (Cont.) 

Chcsumng Wayside Sport Center 

Dearborn Schneider's Sporting Goods 

Detroit Eastside Sporting Goods 

Detroit Griswold Sporting Goods Ail Store-. 
Detrc.t . . ... . . J A J Sporting Goods 

Detroit Louie's Place 

Detroit . . Pro Golt Distributors 

Farmington Dunham's Inc. 

F.iiii iii ’ Farmington Sport Center 

Flint Imperial Sport Center 

lien n! Morgan Sport Shop 

Grand Rapid-, Herpolsheimer Co. 

Hillsdale H I. Gelzer Company 

Jackson . 1. H. Field Co 

' I . ■ Miller A Boerman Sporting GooPs 

l mime lu»y Cushion Sporting Goods 

Pro Golt Distributors 

Mt Clemens Rosso Sporting Goods 

Muskegon Amazon Sporting Goods 

Port Huron MacTaggart’s 

final Oak Pro Golt Distributors 

Bintz Sports 

Saginaw Motley Brothers 

I ncise bill Wilhelm s AH Stores 

Troy Schneider's Spurting Goods 


Spoit Supply Inc. 
General Sports Inc. 

Reliable Co. 

Kokesh Athletic and Golt 
Mahoward Inc. 
A A B Sporting Goods 
Lowery Central Bowling Supply 
Bob Fritz Emphasis 
MicktasMA Athletic Co. 
Adlers Sporting Goods 
Stephen's Associated Sales 
The Winners Circle 
Boh lundgren Sporting Goods 


Clayton Giesler-Jorgen Spoiling Goods 

Columbia 1. B. J. Sports 

1 .... . .. Hi , i * Venture Stores, tnc 

Florissant Venture Stores. Inc 

Venture Stores, Inc 
I rplirr Varsity School Supply 

Bargain City 

Kansas City Maty's 

Kansas City Supremo Golt 

SI. Chari.-’ Economy Sporting Goods 

St Louis . Jack Esses 

St l is Venture Stores, tne. All Stores 

Springfield Venture Stores. Inc. 

University Supreme Goll 

MONTANA 


OHIO (Cont.) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Carone's Bowling Sales 
LaSalle's All Stiff-. 

Dan Rodgers Sptg. Gds 
Elder Beerman 
U. S. Sporting Goods 
Roush Sporting Goods All Stcr.-s 
Hart Family Center All Stn.-s 
Pierce's Sports Shop 
Famous Auto A Supply 

Pardee's Colt Shop 

. . Clossman Hardware 


OKLAHOMA 

Larry Black's Spoiling Goods 
V. A I sir Diamond Hardware A Sporting Goods 
OwL.li a City Buck's Sporting Goods 

Oklahoma City Dunlap Sporting Goods 

Oklahoma City Miller Sporting Goods All Store; 
Shawnee Baptist's Athletic Supply 

l a Buck's Sporting Goods 

Tulsa The Sportsman 

Weatherford All Sports Center 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga . Martin Thompson Co. 

Km.' -i Athletic House 

I etoniin . C A C Sports Center 

(,h. . liberty Sporting Goods 

V . Ti. , Agee Sporting Goods 

Nash, 'Hi- Nashville Sporting Goods AH Stoics 
Whitehaven Globe Shopping City 


TEXAS 


The MacKey Co. 
Vance Hall Sporting Goods 
Davis Hardware All Stores 
Dillards 
Joshe s ot Texas 
Rooster Andrews Sporting Goods 
Globe Shopping City 
Dillards 

Golf-Tennis Discount Center 
... Oshman’s All Stores 

Sanger F 


Sterling 


t. Co. 


Klone Sporting Goods 
Bahnsen's 
. Decosta Sporting Goods 


Cerrells A Co. 
Bob Fritz Sporting Goods 
6erretls A Go. 
Saunder's Sporting Goods 


Bay City 

Benton Harbor 
Big Rapids . . . 


Eddie Ford Sports Inc. 
Hunt's Athletic Goods 
Phil Root Sports Inc 
Bennett's Athletic Goods 
. Stratton Sporting Goods 


All American Sports. Inc. 
Globe Shopping City 
Al Dodd. Inc. 
H Mickel Sports 
Security Sporting Goods 
Clobe Shopping City 


The Maumee Co. 
Stein A Goetz Sporting Goods 
. Jack Pearl's Sport Center 
Goddeyne's 

Goldbtatt's 

Sportsworld Outlittors 


All Ohio Athletic Equipment j', , 

Hamilton s Recreation World • . 

Sa.anse A Sant l»e • 

nl Hail Family Center All Store. j, M 

Studers Sporting Goods All Stein 

Elder Beerman vViin.t » F il> 
falls . Sportin' Lite 

'i Brendamour's All Stores 

feltmaus WISCONSIN 

Koch Sparling Goods All Stores Appl.-t 

ill . Swollen s All Stoics Go - field 

Higbee's a i store* LaCrossc . 

id Koenig Sporting Goods AIISt, <- ’.'.ldi-.-.i 

Olympic Sporting Goods •• 

d Sam's World ot Golt A i St res V 

Alter Dandson Alt Stores Milwaukee 

Hart Family Center All Stores O-liknh 

Brendamour's All Stores Racine 

Brooks Sporting Goods Al. Stores y-awan- 

Elder-Beerman All Stores w.iusju 

The Mens Shop 

Fremont Gun A Athletic Supply pan Ann 

Clark Sporting Goods LANAUA 

......... Eldti Beerman ONTARIO 

Lazarus All Stores 
Kohlmeyer Sporting Goods 
Id Mac s Sporting Goods 

Oepot Sales 

iur g Elder-8eerman 

Hull's Sporting Goods 

il.idelph.i Hart Family Center All Store'. QUEBEC 

iulh Hurt Family Center -A" ~ - - 


The Sports Center 

Globe Shopping City 
h.Jim Bridges Sporting Goods AH St . 

Ft. Worth Billiard Supply 

h Oshmans 

Bill Weaver Sporting Goads 
n . . . Globe Shopping City 

..HAS Sporting Goods 

n The Sportsman 

Gemco Stores All Stores 
Globe Shopping City All Stoic -. 
Coil-Tennis Discount Center 
. Oshmans All Stores 

Sports Corner Inc 

A Siros Hrtwc. A Sporting Coods 
Bill Clark Sporting Goods 
BAB Sporting Goods 
. . Globe Shopping City 

. .. Sport Center 

Globe Shopping City 
0 A L Sports Center 
Pampa Hardware Center 
Globe Shopping City 
C A H Sports AH Stores 
Dillards 

Globe Shopping City AH Stores 
Joske s ot Texas Alt Sires 
rnio Oshmans 

. .Poteher nick's 
Wright Sports 
Massey A Brown Sporting Goods 
BAB Sporting Goods Co. 
I ! Brother Ion A White Sptg. Cds. 


Suprer 
rt Family Center A 
The 


i Goll 

Stores 

c Supply Co. 


Berggren Sport Shop 
Denis Sport Shop 
. . Supreme Coll 
Riverland Sport A Trophy 
Badger Sporting Goods 
Burghardt Sporting Goods 
House of Rubber-Sports Div. 
Milwaukee Sporting Goods 
Spanhauer Sports Shop 
Goldblatt s 
Mike's Sport Shop 
K A G Sports Shop 
Lakewood Sporting Goods 
Shepherd A Schaller 


. Jack Dalbec Sports 
Leamington Sporting Goods 
Cupola's Cycle A Sports Ltd. 
. . Corbett's Sporting Goods 
Ward A Patch 


. . Hunter* Sport Shop 
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stars bright 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED^ Athletes Speak- 
ers Bureau boasts a Milky-Way-sized 
constellation of stellar performers— off 
as well as on the field. If one of the glit- 
tering names of sport would add a bright 
touch to your sales meeting, company 
convention, store promotion or advertis- 
ing campaign, ask Si’s Athletes Speakers 
Bureau for a list of luminaries. 


1 ''""tier rni 

1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 



ATTEX. 

THE ONE 'mwm 
ALL-TERRAIN 
VEHICLE THAT REALLY 
MEANS ALL-TERRAIN. 


An Attex will go anywhere, do anything. 
Climb steep hills, blast over sand dunes, 
fly through the snow and even zip across 
lakes and streams with ease. Think you'd 
like an Attex all-terrain vehicle? We have 
six models to choose from; one just right 
for you and your family Send for more in- 
formation and our free brochure. How to 
choose an ATV. That's Attex. from $995. 


ATV Manufacturing Company 

SI-11 

1215 William Flynn Highway — 

Route 8 

Glenshaw, Pa. 15116. 





City State 

Z'P- 


invite him to visit our Hawk Ridge Nature 
Reserve next fall when the west winds are 
blowing. 

The high count for Hawk Mountain. Pa. 
was a mere 29,765 Raptores in the fall of 
1968. Duluth? Well, in 1970, without even 
trying, we tallied 69,214 passing Raptores. 
To date in this exceptional fall we have 
counted over 4.000 goshawks, far more than 
the 60 or so “gos" that appear yearly over 
Hawk Mountain. 

We too have our habitues w ho brace them- 
selves against the blustery fall winds — a 
housewife who deserts the kitchen to count 
hawks when the migration is flowing, the 
real-estate executive stopping to help his 
spouse count. And always there is a thread 
of tension. 

So. Bil Gilbert, if you want to be where 
the Raptore action is, come to Duluth in 
September and October. 

Hinky B. Roberts 
Chairman 

Hawk Ridge Nature Reserve 
Duluth Audubon Society 
Duluth. Minn. 

UPSET 

Sirs: 

Having been a Missouri Tiger football 
fan for the past 12 years I feel compelled to 
write and try to set the record straight. In 
your Oct. 30 Football's Week column on 
games played Oct. 21, the Missouri-Notrc 
Dame game was almost totally ignored. 
What did appear was a scries of excuses 
for the Irish. 

Notre Dame had four first-string men 
missing from the lineup that day, a fact trum - 
peted by the local papers and by SI. What 
was totally ignored was the fact that Mis- 
souri was missing three starters itself. Full- 
back Ray By bee did not make the trip to 
South Bend, and Halfback Chuck Link and 
Defensive End Steve Schrcibcr did not play, 
cither. 

Missouri almost totally controlled the 
game for the first 3 l /i quarters. The Tigers 
marched 46, 67 and 92 yards for touch- 
downs. They held the hall for 16 minutes 
more than Notre Dame, and they did all 
this against a team that was second in the 
nation in total defense. Add this to the fact 
that Notre Dame is a deeper team and was 
playing at home and there is no doubt it 
was an upset of tremendous proportions. 

Edoer C. Girt/. Ill 

Indianapolis 

MORE NOMINATIONS 

Sirs: 

Regarding your selection of the 1972 
Sportsman of the Year, I feel the award 
should be given posthumously to Jackie 
Robinson. His courage will always be re- 
membered. not only in the annals of Amer- 
ican sport but also in American history. 


The United States is far better ofT because 
he lived. 


Bethesda, Md. 


David Simon 


Sirs: 

Marvin (Vinny) Giles III, the U.S. am- 
ateur golf champion. He is a true sports- 
man in every sense of the word. 

Robert Zodda 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

Gene Tcnace. His four home runs and 
nine RBIs helped Oakland win the World 
Scries. 

Paul Baric 

St. Paul 


Sirs: 

Larry Brow n of the Washington Redskins. 

Phil Sullivan 

Kensington, Md. 

Sirs: 

Muhammad Ali. His constant fighting 
around the country and throughout the 
world has kept boxing alive. 

Bn l Radvansky 

Lower Burrell, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Phil Esposito. Not only did he win the 
NHL scoring title and help the Bruins win 
the Stanley Cup. but he was also our main 
force in beating the Russians. 

Bill Rowlands 

Ottawa 


Sirs: 

Tennis is currently in a boom all across the 
country, and nothing helps a boom in a sport 
more than a kid superstar who has put it all 
together. Therefore, Chris Evert is my nom- 
ination for Sportswoman of the Year. 

Keigm Lanham 

Abilene, Texas 
Sirs: 

Dick Allen. F or leading the Chicago White 
Sox from a bclow-avcragc team in 1971 to 
within a few games of the Western Divi- 
sion leader this year, and also for putting 
up with Philadelphia fans for seven years. 

Tim DiHom 

Claymont, Del. 

Sirs: 

Jim Ryun, who gave it everything he had 
only to be beaten by fate. 

Bill Carkii r 

Parkton, Md. 


Address editorial mail to Spores Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



YOUR USF&G AGENT CAN HELP YOU 
STRAIGHTEN THINGS OUT. 


Your USF&G agent is a true insurance 
professional. He's an independent businessman 
of the highest caliber . . . one you can trust for 
competent, personalized counseling that helps 
protect so much of what you value. Business 
coverages? From office buildings and factories 
to warehouses and retail stores. From 
workmen's compensation insurance to fidelity 
and surety bonding. Your USF&G agent can 
cover them all . . . along with other insurance 
plans for businesses and individuals alike. 


Consult him with confidence as you would 
your doctor or lawyer. Your USF&G agent . . . 
listed in your Yellow, Pages. Call him for help 
in straightening things out with insurance 
planning for your protection. 

THE 

Balrimore. Maryland. Casualty/ 
Fire/Marine/Multi-Line/Life/ 
Health/Group Insurance/ -7- 
COMPANIES Fidelity/Surety Bonds. 



THE GOOD STUFF 


When you want more than the thought to count. 



HEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY. 


86 Proof in Red Gift Wrap. 100 Proof in Blue 86 Proof Half Gallon Gift Wrap available in most states. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 Proof & 100 Pro^i Bottled in Bond Old GrandDod Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 


jVt.® 



